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PATENT 
IMPROVED APPARATUS 
FOR MAKING 


MINERAL WATERS. 


Tue subscriber having obtained a patent for an improved 
machine for making Mineral Waters, with a Sthenometer, 
which have been tested by three years’ experience, offers 
them for sale, with instructions for using them. The advan- 
tages of his machine over those in common use, are, that 
it greatly diminishes the labour, saves the materials, and. 
guards the operator from injury to his health, and the dan- 
ger of explosions, which in some cases have proved mortal. 
It will be warranted to make the waters equal in purity and 
strength to any used in the United States, while it operates 
on simple principles, and seldom gets out of order; whereas, 
those in common use, are very liable to expensive and trou- 
blesome derangement, 


THE STHENOMETER 


enables the operator always to make the water of an uniform 
strength, and guards him from the risk of explosions, No 
other Mineral Water machine has any thing of this kind. It 
shows the gradual increase of pressure, while the condensa- 
tion is going on, up to a maximum,.at which the reservoir 
would be in danger of bursting. The reservoirs or fountains 
are calculated to bear a pressure of more than 12 1-2 atmos- 
pheres, or 181 pounds on every square inch, being 30 pounds 
per inch, more than is commonly used in Steam Engines of 
the highest pressure. The Sthenometer is also applicable to 
the same purpose in 


STEAM ENGINES, 
and will always give notice of danger in time to prevent an 
explosion. It may be had without the other parts of the ma 
chine, and can be applied to any one already in use, or to 
any Steam Engine.—Placed in a conspicuous station on 
board of 
STEAM BOATS 

it enables every passenger to sit in security, as it will always 
give notice of danger, in time to prevent it. Applications 
may be made to Mr. Samuel Spear, Boston; Messrs. Robert 
and Lindley Murray, druggists, New York; Mr. Edward J. 
Coale, Baltimore; Messrs. Spotswood and Easter, Peters- 
burgh, Virginia; or to the subscriber, No. 231, Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia. JAMES S. EWING. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


We unite with our agreeable correspondent “‘ T.”’ in deploring the pre- 
gent humble and dependent state of our literature. It is, however, an evil 
inseparable from some circumstances of our situation which we trust will 
not continue tooperate. We know of no way by which we can redeem our- 
selves from this thraldom, but by some works of fancy, such as a poem, a 
play, or a novel; which shall challenge approbation on both sides of the At- 
lantic. We have long thought that the peculiar manners, customs and 
state of society of the United States, and indeed of every country, present 
a field to the novel writer in which numbers may reap a goodly harvest of 
praise, if they would draw their pictures from living nature, and not be 
coutent with copying from copies. 


The lines by “ Lothario,” contain nothing new; and mere rhymes woukl 
not be agreeable to the majority of our readers. We think “ Lothario” is 
capable of better verses. 


The Editor is obliged to Mr. Parker for permission to insert in the Port 
“olio a very excellent view of American Jurisprudence, which has been 
prepared for the new edition of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. [t shall 
certainly appear in our next. 


We are compelled to exclude the very interesting and indignant letter 
which we have received from Mr. Israel Putnam, by our rejection of the 
last communication from general Dearborn. This determination has beer 
formed with the less reluctance, because we are confident that the name of 
his illustrious ancestor requires no defence. It has been illustrated by the 
poet, the painter and the historian. It is remarkable that there is now in 
existence a representation of the battle of Bunker Hill, ‘‘ taken on the 
spot,” in which the person of general Putnam is placed in the center of 
the American line, during the height of the conflict. He is on horseback, 
and the animal is of the same colour with that which he was known to pos- 
sess the winter after the battle. This picture is now in Kentucky, and 
must confirm, irresistibly, what Trumbull engraved in London, what Hum- 
phrey surg in Connecticut, and what was blazoned by the golden Ru- 
mouirs of cotemporary history. 


C. C. is too late. Quo evadas nescio. P laut. 


The strains of ‘‘the Mariner’ were perused with much satisfaction 
When they shall be heard from our little bark, we hope that many a fair 
lady, or one if the sailor so willit, may grow ‘civil at his song.” 


We have promptly inserted the amusing Parodies under a title of our 
own invention. Owing to the tardy pace of a monthly journal, these ver- 
ses have already appeared in some ofthe daily papers. Authors who com- 
municate with us must restrain their impatience, as we are not willing that 
the Port Folio should be composed of articles already before the public. 
Among the readers of a literary Magazine it may be most emphatically af- 
firmed that ‘* Novelty is only in request,” and we therefore beg our cor- 
respondents not to subject us to the imputation of indolence, by making us 
repeat twice-told tales. We hope that none of the friends of banks in gene- 
ral, or banks in particular will be offended by these poetical licenses. We 
bear no ill-will towards them, since notes are likewise our staple commodi- 
ty, and we could very cordially join in chorus with the winning ones in the 
ong 


‘‘ Since rogues we’re met, let’s merry, merry be.”’ 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 


And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrenr. 
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Though averse to abstract discussions on the origin and nature 
of government, we will take this opportunity of looking some- 
what closely into the nature of this doctrine of legitimacy, which 
has become such a dreadful bug-bear to modern politicians. That 
the men who had aided to murder one king and dethrone another, 
should be vehement against the restoration of the latter, arose out 
of the nature of things. That those who had aided Buonaparte to 
attain his usurped power, had swindled him out of it in his adver- 
sity, and had assumed the government into their own hands, should 
be loth to part with it to the lawful owner, was equally natural; 
even granting they had no reason to have apprehended merited 
punishment, as one necessary consequence of his restoration. It 
was also a matter of course that they should exclaim, in their an- 
guish of mortification and fear, “ Give us for our king the Eng- 
lish Wellington—the Cossack Platoff—any one but the lawful 
monarch, who comes with the right to punish our rebellion and 
treachery.” These sentiments, so generally and so naturally en- 


tertained, not by the people of France at large, but by the dema- 
sogues who had seized the helm of state when it escaped the 
palsied grasp of Buonaparte, are precisely the feelings of thieves 
or robbers, who will throw away their stolen goods for the benefit 
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1go LEGITIMACY EXPLAINED. 


of the first stranger that chances to pass by, rather than acknow- 
ledge themselves guilty of the theft, by restoring them to the 
rightful owner; /ew being to such depredators the same natural 
object of terror that legitimate right is to rebels and traitors. But 
that the gibberish with which these men sought to vindicate their 
fears, and white-wash their miserable cause, should have found 
tongues and pens to re-echo it in any other country—that there 
should be a certain class of politicians in Britain, who cannot even 
pronounce this word /egitimacy (in itself, surely, not merely an 
innocent but a venerable sound,) save with spitting, hissing, and 
braying, as at once aterm of ridicule and reprobation—that all 
this should be, might indeed be a matter of wonder, were those 


who have witnessed the strange actions, opinions, and revolutions 


of the last quarter of a century, entitled to wonder at any thing. 
If there be faith in derivation, this alarming word legitimacy 
comes from the Latin, and implies neither divine nor indefeasible 


right in the party to whom the quality belongs, but a claim aris- 


ing out of birth or descent. Such claims have been received 
at all times, and among all nations, even the most barbarous. The 
poet, indeed, has made a ranting hero exclaim, in a tone which 
would fit some modern agitators, 


I am as free as nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 


But it seems doubtful whether such a state of absolute and un- 
restrained freedom ever existed, except perhaps in the solitary 
case of Adam, before the creation of Eve; for when our first pa- 
rent had a wife and family, they became subjects to his paternal 
authority. Itis speedily found expedient to transfer to the eldest 
son that office of head of the family which becomes vacant by the 
death of the father. It passes to him with its advantages of power 
and property, and, rightly viewed, with the relative duties of ad- 
vising, restraining, and protecting the younger branches of the 
family. In one respect or other, such laws of succession subsjst 
in all countries; the feudal constitutions, for certain reasons pecu- 
liar to their structure, gave even greater weight to the principle. 
‘t is recognized by all the nations of Europe, and, strange as it 
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may seem, we have heard of no zealous friend of liberty, either in 
France or Britain, who has repudiated the succession of his fa- 
thers, because, to the prejudice of younger brothers and sisters 
worthier perhaps than himself, it has descended upon him by the 
tyrannical, absurd, and ridiculous principle of legitimacy. 

A regulation so useful in ordinary life, is adopted from analogy 
into national government. While states, indeed, are small, ‘and 
before laws are settled, and when much depends on the personal 
ability and talents of the monarch, the power, which, for aught 
we know, may be among the abstracted rights of man, of chusing 
each chief magistrate after the death of his predecessor, or per- 
haps more frequently, may be exercised without much inconve- 
nience. But as states become extended, and their constitutions 


circumscribed and bounded by laws, which leave less scope and 


less necessity for the exercise of the sovereign’s magisterial func- 
tions, men are glad to exchange the licentious privilege of a 
Tartarian couroultai, or a Polish diet, for the principle of legiti- 


macy, because the chance of a hereditary successor proving ade- 


quate to the duties of his situation, is, at least, equal to that of a 
popular election lighting upon a worthy candidate; and because; 
in the former case, the nation is spared the convulsions occasioned 
by previous competition and solicitation, and succeeding heart- 


burnings, factions, civil war, and ruin, uniformly found to attend 


the latter. 

The doctrine of legitimacy is peculiarly valuable in a limited 
monarchy, because it affords a degree of stability otherwise un- 
attainable. The principle of hereditary monarchy, joined to that 
which declares that the king can do no wrong, provides for the 
permanence of the executive government, and represses that am- 
bition which would animate so many bosoms, were there a pros- 
pect of the supreme sway becoming vacant, or subject to elec. 
tion from time to time. The king’s ministers, on the other hand, 
being responsible for his actions, remain a check, for their own 
sakes, upon the exercise of his power; and thus provision is made 
for the correction of all ordinary evils of administration, since, to 
use an expressive though vulgar simile, it is better to rectify any 
occasional deviation from the regular course by changing the 
coachman, than by overturning the carriage. 
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Such, therefore, is the principle of legitimacy, invoked by Louis 
XVIII, and recognized by the Allies. But it must not be con- 
founded with the slavish doctrine, that the right thus vested is by 
divine origin indefeasible. The heir-at-law in private life may 
dissipate by his folly, or forfeit by his crimes, the patrimony which 
the law conveys to him; and the legitimate monarch may most 
unquestionably, by departing from the principles of the constitu- 
tion under which he is called to reign, forfeit, for himself and for 
his heirs if the legislator shall judge it proper, that crown which 
the principle we have recognized bestowed on him as his birth- 
right. This is an extreme case, provided, not in virtue of the 
constitution, which recognizes no possible delinquency in the so- 
vereign, but because the constitution has been attacked and in- 
fringed upon by the monarch, and therefore can no longer be per- 
mitted to afford him shelter. The crimes by which this high 
penalty is justly incurred, must therefore be of an extraordinary 
nature, and beyond the reach of those correctives for which the 
constitution provides, by the punishment of ministers and coun- 
sellors. The constitutional buckler of impeccability covers the 
monarch (personally) for all blameworthy use of his power, pro- 
viding it is exercised within the limits of the constitution; it is 
when he stirs beyond it, and not sooner, that it becomes no de- 
fence for the bosom of a tyrant. A king of Britain, for example, 
may wage a rash war, or make a disgraceful peace, in the lawful, 
though injudicious and blame-worthy, exercise of the power vest- 
ed in him by the constitution. His advisers, not he himself, shall 
be called, in such a case, to their responsibility. But if, like 
James II, he infringes upon, or endeavours to destroy the consti- 
tution, it is then that resistance becomes lawful and honourable, 
and the king is justly held to have forfeited the right which de- 
scended to him from his forefathers. 

The principles of hereditary monarchy, of the inviolability of 
the person of the king, and of the responsibility of ministers, were 
recognized by the constitutional charter of France. Louis X VIII. 
was, therefore, during the year previous to Buonaparte’s return, 
the lawful sovereign of France, and it remains to be shown by 
what agt of treason to the constitution he had forfeited his right of 
legitimacy. ‘File errors of his government were not only fewer 
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than might have been expected in circumstances so new and diffi-* 
cult, but were of such a nature as an honest, well-meaning, and 
upright opposition would soon have checked; not one of them 
could be personally attributed to Louis XVIII., and far from hav- 
ing incurred the forfeiture of his Jegitimate rights, he had, during 
these few months, laid a strong claim to the love, veneration, and 
gratitude of his subjects. He had fallen a sacrifice, in some de- 
gree, to the humours and rashness of the princes of his family— 
still more to causeless jealousies and unproved doubts, the water- 
colours which insurrection never lacks to paint her cause with, 
but, above all, to the fickleness of the French people, who became 
tired of his simple, orderly, and peaceful government, and to the 
dissatisfaction of a licentious and licensed soldiery, and of moody 
banditti, panting for a time of pell-mell havoc and confusion. The 
forcible expulsion of Louis X VIII., arising from such motives, 
could not break the solemn compact entered into by France with 
all Europe, when she received her legitimate monarch from the 
hand of her clement conquerors, and with him, and for his sake, 
such conditions of peace as she was in no condition to demand, 
and could never have otherwise obtained. His misfortune, as it 
arose from no fault of his own, could infer no forfeiture of his 
vested right. Europe, the virtual guarantee of the treaty of Pa- 
ris, had also a title, leading back the lawful king in her armed 
and victorious hand, to require of France his reinstatement in his 
rights; and the termination which she thus offered to the war was 
as just and equitable, as its conduct during this brief campaign 
had been honourable and successful. Ed. An. Reg. 





EMPLOYMENT. 


[MPLOYMENT is the great instrument of intellectual dominion. 
The mind cannot retire from its enemy into total vacancy, or 


turn aside from one object, but by passing to another. The 


gloomy and the resentful are al ways found among those who have 
nothing to do, or who do nothing. We must be busy about good, 
er evil, and he to whom the fresent offers nothing, will often be 
looking backward on the fast. 
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MEMOIR OF ROB ROY. 


[| Continued from our last numéer. | 


The tribute of black-mail, extended, under Rob Roy’s system, 
to all classes of people, to inferior proprietors, and to every de- 
scription of tenantry; but the more powerful chieftains, though 
they at times considered him as an useful auxiliary, and though 
their property was often subjected to spoliation, would seldom 
consent to that compulsatory regulation, as being too degrading to 
that consequence which they were anxious to maintain. Rob Roy 
did certainly, as occasion required, exact what he conceived to be 
his due in this way, with some severity; but he often received the 
tax aS a voluntary oblation. Of this last description was an annual 
payment.made to him by Campbell of Abruchil; but this pro- 
prietor having omitted to pay him for some years, he at last went 
to his castle with an armed party, to demand the arrears due to 
him. Having knocked at the gate, leaving his men at some dis- 
tance, he desired a conversation with the laird; but he was told 
that several great men were at dinner with him, and that no stran- 
ser could be admitted. ‘ Then tell him,’ said he, ¢ that Rob Roy 
is at his door, and must see him, if the king should be dining with 
him.’ The porter returned, and told him that his master knew 
nothing of such a person, and desired him to depart. Rob Roy 


immediately applied to his mouth a large horn that hung by his: 


side, from which there issued a sound that appalled the castle 
guard, rung through every corner of the building, and astonished 
Abruchil and his guests, who quickly left the dining-table. In an 
instant Rob Roy’s men were by his side, and he ordered them to 
drive away all the cattle they found on the land; but the laird came 
hastily to the gate, apologised for the rudeness of the porter to his 
good friend, took him into the castle, paid him his demand, and 
they parted apparently good friends. 

The various assaults which Rob Boy had made upon the duke 
of Athol and his numerous vassals, were not dictated by a wish 
for spoil, but intended as a chastisement for the treachery of that 
nobleman, who did not respect his bravery, although he had often 
seen and dreaded its effects. Having shown no inclination to de- 
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sist from those practices, Athol resolved to correct him in_per- 
son, as all former attempts to subdue him had failed, and with this 
bold intention he set forward to Balquhidder. <A large portion of 
that country then belonged to Athol in feu; and when he arrived 
there, he summoned the attendance of his vassals; who very un- 
willingly accompanied him to Rob Roy’s house, as many of them 
were Maceregors, but dare not refuse their laird. Rob Roy’s 
mother having died in his house at this time, preparations were 
going forward for the funeral, which was to take place that day; 
and on this occasion he could have dispensed with such unlooked 
for guests. He knew the purpose of their visit, and to escape 
seemed impossible; but with strength of mind and quickness of 
thought, he buckled on his sword, and went out to meet the duke. 
He saluted him very graciously, and said, that he was much ob- 
liged to his grace for having come, unasked, to his mother’s fu- 
neral; which was a piece of friendship he did not expect; but 
Athol told him he did not come for that purpose, but to desire 
his company to Perth. He, however, declined the honour; as he 
could not leave his mother’s funeral, but after doing that last duty 
to his parent, he would go, if his lordship insisted upon it. Athol 
said, the funeral could go on without him, and would not delay. 
A long remonstrance ensued; but the duke was inexorable, and 
Rob, apparently complying, went away amidst the cries and tears 
of his sisters and kindred. Their distress roused his soul toa pitch 
of irresistible desperation; and breaking from the party, several of 
whom he threw down, he drew his sword. Athol, when he saw 
him retreat, and his party intimidated by such resolution, drew a 
holster pistol and fired at him. Rob Roy fell at the same instant, 
not by the ball, which never touched him, but by slipping a foot. 
One of his sisters, the lady of Glenfallach, a stout woman, seeing 
her brother fall, believed he was killed, and making a furious 
spring at Athol, seized him by the throat, and brought him from 
his horse to the ground. In a few minutes that nobleman would 


have been choked, as it defied the by-standers to unfix the lady’s — 


grasp, until Rob Roy went to his relief, when the duke was in 
the agonies of suffocation. 
Several of our hero’s friends, who observed the suspicious 
haste of Athol and his party towards his house, dreading some 
VOL. VII. 24 
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evil design, speedily armed, and running to his assistance, arriv- 
ed just as Athol’s eyeballs were beginning to revert into their 
sockets. Rob Roy declared, that had the duke been so polite as 
allow him to wait his mother’s burial, he would have then gone 
along with him; but this being refused, he would now remain in 
spite of all his efforts; and the lady’s embrace having much aston- 
ished the duke, he was in no condition to enforce his orders, so 
that he and his men departed as quickly as they could. Had they 
staid till the clan assembled to the exequies of the old woman, it 
is doubtful if either the chief or his companions would have ever 
returned to taste Athol brose. 


Rob Roy who was in a great degree sanctioned to raise black- 


mail, openly demanded his dues, and took strong measures to 
enforce payment—his attack on Garden castle was of that de- 
scription. The owner was absent when he went to claim his 


right, which had long been withheld on pretence of not being 


lawful. He, howeyer, took possession of the fortress, and when 


the owner returned he was refused admittance, until he would 
pay the reward of protection: but he refused; and Rob Roy having 
ascended the turrets with a child from the nursery, threatened 


to throw it over the walls, which speedily brought the laird, at 
the intercession of his lady, to an agreement, when our hero re- 
stored the keys of the castle, and took his leave. 

While our hero continued in Argyllshire, he frequently tra- 
versed that interesting country, exploring its most unfrequented 
vallies and hidden recesses. One evening in autumn, as the de- 
clining sun had nearly sunk beneath the Atlantic wave, and the 
parting tinge played upon the towering pinnacles of the lofty 
Ben-Cruachan, he was travelling alone. through the sequestered 
passes of Glenetive. An unusual stillness reigned over the face of 
nature, and nothing seemed to ruffle the tranquillity except the 
gentle murmuring of the tide, as it played over the pebbled shore 
of the lake, which increased the solemn placidity of the hour, and 


touched the mind with a fuil conviction of the inimitable gran- 
deur of the scene that was now presented to the contemplation of 
Rob Roy. He felt, with enthusiastic delight, the sublimity of the 
objects before him, and he sat down on the point of an elevated 
rock, that his soul might enjoy the perfect magnificence he be- 
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held. This arm of the sea stretches far to the north, surrounded 
by majestic mountains, that rise, as it were, from the bosom of 
the water, in immense cones, and form one of the most delightful 
views to be met with in the Highlands. 

Our hero was particularly struck with the beauty of the scene, 
and continued to gaze on the prospect till the dim outline could 
scarcely be traced betwixt him and the horizon; and the sombre 
shades of the mountains, dying away from the sight, were no lon- 
ger reflected from the surface of the water. From this musing 
mood he was aroused by the sound of voices at a distance, and 
the shrieks of what seemed to be a female, which now and then 
broke on the silence of the night. It was now dark, and he list- 


ened, and readily distinguished the direction from whence it 
came. He immediately determined to follow the noise, but all 
was silent. He had not, however, proceeded far, when he again 


heard, and hastened towards it; although this was attended with 


much difficulty and danger, for he had to scramble through hazle 
wood, over steep and rugged rocks, and ford streams which held 
an impetuous course through deep ravines, forming eddying 
pools, and foaming cataracts. He observed two men emerge 


from the wood, but so distant, that he could neither discern their 
features, nor distinctly hear their conversation; although from 
their gesticulation, he could perceive that they were much in- 
terested in it. He lay quiet among the long grass that grew 
around him, eagerly listening. As they came nearer, he heard 
one of them say.—‘ But what will her father think of our ingra- 
titude?’ ‘ O!’ said the other, ‘ I care not what he thinks, since his 
daughter is under my control.’ ‘ Yet you do not mean to treat her 
ill,,—replied the former: ¢ She is too amiable to be harshly used.’ 
‘ Peace!’ said the other, ‘though you have assisted, you are not 
to dictate to me.’ * My right to insist on honourable means, sir 
knight, is not inferior to yours; and I will maintain it,’ was the 
reply. ¢ Well, well,’ returned the knight, ‘ this is neither a time 
nor a place for dispute; let us leave this desert, and secure our 
prize in a more hospitable region. My trusty spy has returned, 
and assures me, that having despaired of success, the laird of 
* * * * * has given up all search after us, and we may safely get 
away from these horrible wilds.’ - 
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Having followed them for some time, they suddenly disappear- 
ed; but supposing that they were hid from him by the obscurity 
of the wood, which now became more deep and impenetrable, he 
proceeded. Unable to discover them, he went first one way, then 
another, stopped, listened, gazed, but all was silent. Vexed that 
he had not made up to them, he stood still leaning against an oak 
tree, to reason with himself on the possibility of their being 
elves of the wood; an absurd notion of the times, of which he was 
not wholly divested; as such supernatural beings were supposed 
to inhabit gelid cavities of the rocks, and gloomy retirements of 
the forests, often alluring men to their destruction. But he was 
not long in suspense; the screams of a female dissipated his re- 
flections, and he started forward, to ascertain from whence they 
came. After some search he reached a decayed mansion, placed 
on a rocky eminence, partly surrounded by a rapid stream, and 
wholly encompassed by stately trees. Tlie building, on which the 
pale light of the moon shone partially through the wood, appear- 
ed semicastellated, but unroofed and in ruins, with only one turret 
retaining any of its original shape. The walls were in a state of 
rapid decay, and the whole seemed to have been long deserted 
by human inhabitants, and only now occupied by owls and ravens, 
who croaked around the falling battlements. Rob Roy surveyed 
this fortress, which, at a remote period, had been the residence 
of a feudal baron, with emotions of reverence for its antiquity, 
and regret for its hastening desolation. While thus deploring the 
fate of the mansion, a mournful cry issued from the castle. He 
fooked around, but could perceive no window nor opening in the 
walls, save what was too high for access; and went on till he 
came to what had been the great gate, but which was so ob- 
structed with large fragments of the broken walls, as to prevent 
his approach. The voice, however, at times being still heard, he 
was convinced that it came from the ruins, and went forward to 
discover some opening by which he could enter. Having walked 
partly round the rock on which the castle stood, he came toa 
thick bush of copse-wood growing close to the base of the rock, 
where the sounds were most loud. He examined the bush, and 
found that it concealed a vaulted passage, which appeared to lead 
to the interior; and he had no doubt that it would also unravel 
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the mystery of the sudden disappearance of the men he had fol- 
lowed, as well as develop the meaning of their conversation 
which he overheard. With full resolution to explore every part 
of the pile, he unsheathed his dirk, and entered the vault with 
cautious steps. He went on a considerable way through this con- 
fined and dreary entrance, till at last it seemed to terminate in a 
Jarge space, where he now heard men in angry conversation. 
The place was dark and dismal; but he was led by a faint ray of 
light to a door from which proceeded many piteous sighs, that 
appeared to be those of a person in distress. He entered the 
apartment, and by the light of a wood-fire that blazed in a corner, 
he beheld a female figure lying on a parcel of dried grass.— 
‘ Alas!’ said the lady, as she turned round to look at our hero,— 
‘ what am I now doomed to suffer? Do you come, ruffian, to fin- 
ish my life with your dagger?’ ‘ No, madam,’ said he, ‘I come 
save to your life, if it is in jeopardy. I heard your cries, and came 
to relieve you. Who are you, and what brought you to this mi- 
serable place.’——‘ Say’st thou so, stranger!—Heaven bless thee!’ 
—and raising herself upon her elbow to examine the person who 
thus accosted her, she shuddered at his appearance, and continued 
— ‘Ah, you deceive me!’—‘ No, young lady,’ replied he, ‘ I have 
no deceit in me—I am Rob Roy Macgregor, and will rescue you; 
but you must be brief—Who are you?’—<‘ I am,’ said she, ‘ the 
daughter of the chief of * * * * *; I have been decoyed, and for- 
cibly carried away from my friends, by a base and cruel knight of 
England.’—* Well,’ said Rob Roy, ¢ trust in me; but stir not from 
this till I return. I go to wait upon the knight.” And sheathing 
his dirk, he left her. 

The dispute he heard on his entrance still continued, and had 
now become more vociferous. He stole gently to the door from 
whence the noise issued, and heard the two men in violent dis- 
course.—‘ You treat me ill,’ said one. ‘ No, sir James,’ returned 
the other; ‘I went to * * * * castle as your friend, and you have 
betrayed me into a scandalous act of discourtesy to a kind host, 
and inhumanity to his amiable daughter, Dare not to treat her in- 
decorously, or we separate for ever.’ ‘So, Percy!’ replied sir 
James, ‘ you will give up your friend, because he wishes to con- 
quer the antipathies of a Highland girl?’ ‘ Your conquest would 
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be disgraceful,’ said Percy, ‘ as your attempts have been mean and 
cowardly.’ | 

Our hero judging this a favourable moment stepped: boldly into 
the hall, where those who disputed, and other three men, were 
pacing along the floor. They were all armed, but were so much 
astonished at his unexpected appearance, and stern deportment, 
that they shrunk back the instant he entered, believing him to be 
a spectre who inhabited the doleful caverns of the mansion: but 
they soon discovered that he was formed of more substantial ma- 
terials than the fleeting vision of an aerial spirit, when he thus 
addressed them—* What brawl is here, at such an hour?’ What 
are you that disturb the silence of this place? Know you, that 
here you have no right to revel, unless you are demons of the 
midnight hour, who glory in its darkness.’ 

The singularity of this speech, so much in character with the 
countenance and costume of Rob Roy, and in unison with the me- 
tancholy desolation of the place, produced a silence of some se- 
conds. At last Sir James having recovered some degree of re- 
solution, said ina tremulous voice, ‘ Pray sir, who are you, and 
what brought you here? We have no mongy aboutus. Weare 
only benighted travellers, that do nobody any harm.’ ‘ None, per- 
haps, but the chief of * * * * *,” returned Rob Roy. ‘I am no 
robber, Sir,’ continued he, ‘ but you and your companions must 
go back with me to the castle of * * * *, from which you came 
so hurriedly away, that the chief did not bestow upon you the 
usual Highland benison.’ 

Sir James from this believed that Rob Roy had been sent in 
pursuit of him, but seeing no assistance with him, he became 
more courageous, put his hand to his sword, and said, ‘ that he 
would comply with no such order.” They drew and fought; but 
in a moment, sir James lay wounded on the floor. Percy stepped 
back, amazed at the sudden discomfiture of the knight, who was 
powerful and intrepid; but two of the other men with great fury 
rushed upon Rob Roy, who speedily killed them both. 

Percy entreated that the life of Sir James might not be taken. 
‘ No, generous young man, it shall not;’ said Rob Roy, ¢ I disdain 
a cowardly action; but, if he survives, he shall expiate his guilt, 


ina more humiliating manner, than to die by my sword. As for 
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you, I have heard your sentiments, and they shall not be unre- 
quited.’ 

Mean time sir James grew pale as death, ‘for his wounds bled 
profusely; but Percy and the remaining servant having bound them 
up, he revived, and seemed heartily to repent the part he had 
acted. 

The morning was now far advanced, and Rob Roy having pro- 
posed to Percy to remain by the wounded knight, till he could 
procure a boat and men to transport them to the castle of * * * * *, 
left the party for a little. Having soon obtained a boat, he return- 
ed to the ruin, and the party took leave of the gloomy recess 
which had concealed them for several days. Sir James, unable 
to walk, was carried to the shore, and placed in the bow along 
with his servant, and the young lady, with Percy, and Rob Roy 
who managed the helm, took their seats in the stern of the boat. 

Sir James and Percy were young men of family from England: 
They were visiters at the castle of * * * * *, under particular re- 
commendations to the chief. Both had become enamoured of 
his daughter; but their passions were not equally pure. One 
evening when walking along the shore, not far from her father’s 
castle, the lady was persuaded to go along with them into a boat 
to enjoy the sea breeze. The servants of sir James, previously 
instructed, managed the boat, and left the shore at a considerable 
distance. Night came on, dnd she becoming alarmed, remonstrat- 
ed against their remaining longer on the water, urged the distress 
which her absence must occasion, and entreated their instant re- 
turn; Sir James declared his passion, and his intention of carry- 
ing her to his own country to make her happy. Percy, till now 
ignorant of his friend’s design, argued upon the impropriety of 
his conduct, but in vain: and it being impossible for him tc em- 
ploy any other means at that time, he was constrained to silence, 
hopmg that some fortunate incident would occur, when he might 
rescue the young lady. From this consideration, and the love 
which he himself had for her, he was induced to continue along 
with her to protect her from insult: and sir James, not aware of 

his feelings or intention, frequently urged his assistance to over- 
come the scruples of the lady, at which he constantly spurned. 
Without any knowledge of the country, they had wandered for 
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some days, from shore to shore; until accident led them to the 
concealment, where our hero as accidentally discovered them. 

In returning to the castle of * * * * *, the voyage was protract- 
ed by numerous conflicting tides, which render the navigation of 
the western seas intricate and hazardous. The young lady’s mind 
had suffered such agitation, that her spirits were much depressed, 
and her frame greatly enervated; and she was terrified at the 
foaming spray that dashed against the bounding prow of the ves- 
sel; but Rob Roy soothed her fears with assurances of safety. As 
they proceeded, Sir James often requested to be put on shore, as 
he dreaded to encounter the vengeance of the injured chieftain; 
but though this was refused, our hero promised to intercede for 
him, and soften the anger of the insulted * * * * *. 

The boat at last approached the destined harbour. It was des- 
cried from the lofty turrets of castle * * * * *, long ere it reach- 
ed the shore, and the whole inhabitants were assembled on the 
beach, anxious for its arrival. The joy of the chief of * * * * * 
cannot be described, when he embraced his daughter, who nearly 
fainted in his arms. ‘¢ There, * * * * *! said Macgregor, ‘I re- 
store your child at the peril of my own life. Let not your clan 
again say, that Rob Roy Macgregor is incapable of generosity to 
them, though they have often wronged him.’ ‘ Noble, brave Mac- 
gregor!’ replied the chief, shaking him by the hand, ‘ you have 
done me service never to be forgotten. Ere long you shall be a 
free man. My interest is great, and it shall be exerted to recall 
the decree that hangs over you.” Approaching the boat, he ob- 
served sir James and Percy. He instantly drew his sword, and 
ran towards them, exclaiming—‘ Villains!’—but Rob Roy inter- 
posed, and said, ¢ Stop, * * * * *! your hospitality has been abused, 
and your anger is just; but I have pledged my honour that the life 
of sir James shall be safe, and it must be so- As for Percy, he 
is vour friend, and has been the means of preserving your daugh- 
ter’s honour- Treat him as such. Take neither the life of sir 
James, nor further maim him, but do with him else what you see 
fit. The vassals of the chief who stood by, were with difficulty 
restrained from plunging their dirks to the heart of sir James, 
who was conveyed to the dungeon-keep of the castle. 
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The return of the chief’s daughter was celebrated by many 
days of festivity and mirth, during which Rob Roy was distin- 
guished by every mark of attention and respect from * * * * * 
and his clan; and having received their hearty acknowledgments 
he set sail, and arrived in safety at his own home. Soon after, 
Percy was married to the chief of * * * * *’s daughter; and after 
a few weeks of salutary confinement, sir James was allowed to 
depart, and he set off immediately for his own country. 

Though our hero, during his residence in Argyllshire, was se- 
cure from his enemies, he was nevertheless in a situation that 
precluded him from other advantages which he considered of im- 
portance to his family: and the chief of * * * * * having kept his 
promise, Rob Roy received a letter from him containing a remis- 
sion of the outlawry that had been proclaimed against him, so that 
he was now at liberty to go where he pleased, without any per- 
senal danger. He consequently relinquished his possessions in 
Argyll, and returned to Balquhidder the soil of his nativity; but 


he continued occasionally to revisit it, as he had many friends, 
and several relations there, who showed him all manner of kind- 
ness and attention. 

Whether Rob Roy had ever paid any respect to religious duties, 
or what might have been the extent of his creed during the more 
prosperous part of his life, is not certain, though he was by birth 
a protestant; but he was at one period reduced so low in his finan- 
ces, that he left his farm, and lived in a small hut ina distant glen. 
In this humble abode, whether affected by remorse for his past 
irregular life, or that he had seriously come to the persuasion 
that he might obtain forgiveness for all his errors through the in- 
terposition of catholic priests, from their declared power of ab- 
solving all species of sin, has not been transmitted to us; but he 
had taken the resolution of becoming a Roman catholic, and he 
accordingly went to Mr. Alexander Drummond, an old priest of 
that faith, who resided at Drummond castle. What the nature 
of Rob’s confessions were, or the~penance which his offences re- 
quired, has been concealed; but if we may judge from the ac- 
count he himself gave of his interview with this ecclesiastic,—- 
‘that the old man frequently groaned, crossed himself, and exact- 
ed a heavy remuneration, his crimes must have been of sable 
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some days, from shore to shore; until accident led them to the 
concealment, where our hero as accidentally discovered them. 

In returning to the castle of * * * * *, the voyage was protract- 
ed by numerous conflicting tides, which render the navigation of 
the western seas intricate and hazardous. The young lady’s mind 
had suffered such agitation, that her spirits were much depressed, 
and her frame greatly enervated; and she was terrified at the 
foaming spray that dashed against the bounding prow of the ves- 
sel; but Rob Roy soothed her fears with assurances of safety. As 
they proceeded, Sir James often requested to be put on shore, as 
he dreaded to encounter the vengeance of the injured chieftain; 
but though this was refused, our hero promised to intercede for 
him, and soften the anger of the insulted * * * * *. 

The boat at last approached the destined harbour. It was des- 
cried from the lofty turrets of castle * * * * *, long ere it reach- 
ed the shore, and the whole inhabitants were assembled on the 
beach, anxious for its arrival. The joy of the chief of * * * * * 
cannot be described, when he embraced his daughter, who nearly 
fainted in his arms. ‘ There, * * * * *! said Macgregor, ‘I re- 
store your child at the peril of my own life. Let not your clan 
again say, that Rob Roy Macgregor is incapable of generosity to 
them, though they have often wronged him.’ ‘ Noble, brave Mac- 
eregor!’ replied the chief, shaking him by the hand, ‘ you have 
done me service never to be forgotten. Ere long you shall be a 
free man. My interest is great, and it shall be exerted to recall 
the decree that hangs over you.’ Approaching the boat, he ob- 
served sir James and Percy. He instantly drew his sword, and 
ran towards them, exclaiming— Villains!’—but Rob Roy inter- 
posed, and said, ‘ Stop, * * * * *! your hospitality has been abused, 
and your anger is just; but I have pledged my honour that the life 
of sir James shall be safe, and it must be so- As for Percy, he 
is vour friend, and has been the means of preserving your daugh- 
ter’s honour- Treat him as such. Take neither the life of sir 
James, nor further maim him, but do with him else what you see 
fit.” The vassals of the chief who stood by, were with difficulty 
restrained from plunging their dirks to the heart of sir James, 
who was conveyed to the dungeon-keep of the castle. 
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The return of the chief’s daughter was celebrated by many 
days of festivity and mirth, during which Rob Roy was distin- 
guished by every mark of attention and respect from * * * * * 
and his clan; and having received their hearty acknowledgments 
he set sail, and arrived in safety at his own home. Soon after, 
Percy was marvied to the chief of * * * * *’s daughter; and after 
a few weeks of salutary confinement, sir James was allowed to 
depart, and he set off immediately for his own country. 

Though our hero, during his residence in Argyllshire, was se- 
cure from his enemies, he was nevertheless in a situation that 
precluded him from other advantages which he considered of im- 
portance to his family: and the chief of * * * * * having kept his 
promise, Rob Roy received a letter from him containing a remis- 
sion of the outlawry that had been proclaimed against him, so that 
he was now at liberty to go where he pleased, without any per- 
sonal danger. He consequently relinquished his possessions in 
Argyll, and returned to Balquhidder the soil of his nativity; but 
he continued occasionally to revisit it, as he had many friends, 
and several relations there, who showed him all manner of kind- 
ness and attention. 

Whether Rob Roy had ever paid any respect to religious duties, 
or what might have been the extent of his creed during the more 
prosperous part of his life, is not certain, though he was by birth 
a protestant; but he was at one period reduced so low in his finan- 
ces, that he left his farm, and lived in a small hut ina distant glen. 
In this humble abode, whether affected by remorse for his past 
irregular life, or that he had seriously come to the persuasion 
that he might obtain forgiveness for all his errors through the in- 
terposition of catholic priests, from their declared power of ab- 
solving all species of sin, has not been transmitted to us; but he 
had taken the resolution of becoming a Roman catholic, and he 
accordingly went to Mr. Alexander Drummond, an old priest of 
that faith, who resided at Drummond castle. What the nature 
of Rob’s confessions were, or the~penance which his offences re- 
quired, has been concealed; but if we may judge from the ac- 
count he himself gave of his interview with this ecclesiastic.—- 
‘that the old man frequently groaned, crossed himself, and exact- 
ed a heavy remuneration,’—his crimes must have been of sable 
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dye and difficult expiation:—‘ It was a convenient religion, how- 
ever,’ he used to say, ‘ which for a little money could put asleep 
the conscience, and clear the soul from sin.’ 

While engaged in the cattle trade, Rob Roy had purchased a 
cow from a widow on Tay side, and on the following Sunday he 
chanced to be at Logierait as the clergyman was preaching to his 
congregation in the church-yard. Rob Roy stepped in to hear 
the discourse, the subject of which was a caution against fraud 
and roguery, and the preacher expatiated largely on their intri- 
__ cate ramifications; in the course of which, he threw out many 
hints evidently meant for our hero, who was observed by the mi- 
nister, and was well known to all his hearers. When the sermon 
was over Rob Roy waited upon the clergyman, and told him that 
‘he understood his discourse, but wished to know what he meant, 
and would be glad if he could point out my ifstance of his fraud 
or roguery. For observe, reverend siz,’ continued he, ¢ that if 
you cannot do this, and have abused me before your parishioners, 
and me innocent, I shall make you recant your words in your own 
pulpit.” * Macgregor,’ said the minister, ‘I will own that I al- 
luded to you. Did you not buy a cow from a widow in this parish, 
at a little more than half its value? She is a poor woman, and 
cannot afford this.’ ‘I was ignorant of her being” So poor,’ an- 
swered Rob Roy; ‘she appeared glad to get the price.’ ‘ True,’ 
replied the minister, ‘for her family are starving.’ ‘If that be 
the case,’ returned our hero, ‘ she is welcome to keep the money 
I paid, and she shall also get back her cow,’ which was actually 
done next day; and on the following Sunday, the minister men- 
tioned this act of charity from the pulpit, as worthy the imitation 
of the ‘ hard-hearted gentry of his parish,’ as he termed them. 

The numerous exploits of Rob Roy had rendered him so re- 
markable, that his name became familiar every where; and he was 
often the subject of conversation among the nobility at court. He 
was there spoken of as the acknowledged protogee of Argyll, 
who ofter’ endeavoured to palliate his errors; but that nobleman 
was frequently rallied, particularly by the king, for his partiality 
to Macgregor. On several occasions his majesty had expressed 
a desire to sce the hardy mountaineer: and Argyll willing to gra- 


tify him, sent for Rob Roy, but concealed his being in London, lest. 
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the officers of state, aware of the king’s hatred, might take mea- 
sures to detainhim. Argyll, however, took care that the king 
should see him without knowing who it was, and he made Rob Roy 
walk for some time in front of St. James’. His majesty observed 
him, and remarked that he had never seen a finer looking man in 
a Highland dress, and Argyll having soon after waited on the king, 
his majesty told him of his having noticed a handsome Scots High- 
lander, when Argyll replied, that it was Rob Roy Macgregor. 
His majesty said he was disappointed that he did not know it soon- 
er, and appeared not to relish the information, considering it as 
too serious a jest to be played upon his authority, and which seem- 
ed to make him, among others, a dupe to our hero’s impudence. 

Though Rob Roy was now considerably advanced in life, he 
yet bore an imposing and youthful appearance. On his way from 
London at this time, he was accidentally introduced into the com- 
pany of some officers who were recruiting at Carlisle. Struck 
with his robust and manly stature, they considered him a fit person 
for the king’s service, and wished to enlist him; but he would ac- 
cept no less than treble the sum they offered, to which they agreed. 
He remained in the town a few days, paying no regard to them, 
and when he was ready to continue his journey, he came away; 
the militaf being unable to prevent him, and the enlisting money 
paid his expenses home. 

While in England, Lennox of Woodhead, having refused to 
pay his dues of black-mail, Rob Roy’s wife equipped herself on 
horseback, and attended by twelve men, so intimidated the gen- 
tleman, that he paid the stipulated sum, saying, that he could not 
refuse a lady, and would not attempt to oppose her. 

The achievements of Rob Roy so universally known, were 
every where extolled as the matchless deeds of unconquered Ca- 
ledonia; and though his prowess. could not be said at all times to 
have been displayed upon occasions strictly meritorious, yet the 
general tenor of his conduct was admired in his own country, as 
it accorded with an ancient Gelic saying already noticed, which 
marked the well known character of the Highlander, that Ae 
would not turn his back on a friend nor an enemy: yet he neither 
boasted of his strength nor his courage, and he did not look on 
his past exploits with the pride of a victor, but with the honest 
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exultation of having supported the valour of his clan, and opposed 
the devouring tide of oppression. Steady in these principles, he 
never wantonly engaged in a quarrel; and from a consciousness 
of his own powers, he was unwiiling to adopt personal contention, 
yet he was often challenged to single combat, and actually fought 
twenty-two battles of this description. ; 

Rob Roy was never known to have refused a challenge, ex- 
cepting upon one occasion, from a countryman named Donald 
Bane, because, he said, he never fought a duel but with gentle 
men. 

The power which Macgregor possessed in his arms was very 
uncommon, and gave him a decided superiority over most men 


in the use of the broad-sword. It was scarcely possible to wrench 
any thing out of his hands, and he has been known to seize a deer 
by the horns and hold him fast- His arms were long, almost to 


deformity, as when he stood erect, he could touch the garters 


under his knee with his fingers. Some of his neighbours might 
indeed say that he had long arms; but they often gave him cause 
for stretching them. 

Being now far advanced in years, he began to feel his vigour 


decline apace; but his spirits remained unbroken. Having met 
with the laird of Boquhan on some merry occasion, they sat up a 
whole night drinking in a paltry inn at Arnprior in Perthshire; 
but towards morning they quarreled, the influence of the indige- 
nous beverage of their country having overpowered their reason. 
Boquhan had no sword with him, but he found an old rapier in a 
corner, and they fought. Macgregor, from age and considerable 
inebrity, was then unfit for the combat, and dropping his sword, 
they made up the difference, and continued drinking together dur- 
ing the following day. Ona future trial with Stewart of Ardshial, 
he was also worsted, when he threw down his sword, and vowed 
that he would never take it up again, for by this time his sight 
was greatly impaired: his strength had suffered from the decrepi- 
tude of old age, and he. felt the gradual decay of his faculties. 
Some characteristic lineaments, however, continued to illumine 
his spirit, even to the latest hour. When nearly exhausted, and 
worn out by the Jaborious vicissitudes of a restless life, and con- 
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fined to bed in a state of approaching dissolution, a person with 
whom in former times he had a disagreement, called upon him, 
and wished to see him. ‘ Raise me up,’ said he to his attendants, 
‘dress me in my best clothes; tie on my arms; place me in the 
great chair, That fellow shall never see me on a death-bed.’ 
With this they complied, and he received his visitor with cold 
civility. When the stranger had taken his leave, Rob Roy ex- 
claimed, ‘ It is ali over now; put me to bed. Call in the piper; 
Let him play ‘ Cha teill mi tuille,—(I will never return) as long 
asI breathe.’ He was faithfully obeyed, and calmly met his death, 
which took place at the farm of Inverlochlarigbeg, among the braes 
of Baiquhidder, in 1735. His relics repose in the churchyard of 
that parish, with no other escutcheon to mark his grave than a 


simple stone, on which some kindred spirit has carved a sword— 
the appropriate emblem of the man:— 


“ €lan-Alpine’s omen and her aid.””* 


In surveying the character of Rob Roy Macgregor, many ex- 
cellent traits appear, from which we cannot withhold our admi- 
ration, while other incidents of his life, may deserve repre- 
hension: but when it is considered, that he lived during a period 
when the northern parts of the kingdom were torn by civil discord, 
and distracted politics; and when the government had neither wis- 
dom nor energy to remedy those evils that arose from feudal 
manners, and the discordant interests of chieftainship, we cannot 
be surprised at the liberties hé took, and the deeds he performed. 
Rob Roy was among the last remains of the genuine Highlanders 
of the old stock, who wished to support the ancient privileges, 
and independence of the race. His clan had suffered great cruel- 
ties, which were attributed with much truth to their envious 
neighbours: and besides, when we consider the measures directed 
against Rob Roy as an individual, we cease to wonder at the op- 
position he zave to the families of Montrose and Athol; and al- 
though in his partial warfare he might not always have acted in 


* The funeral of Rob Roy was attended by all ranks of people within 
several miles of his residence; and so much was he beloved, that universal 


regret seemed to pervade the whole compamy. 
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conformity to nice principles. of justice, yet it may be said, that 
the greater number of his errors were venial, and such as in his 
time, must have appeared no more than the fair and justifiable 
retaliation for injuries, which he himself, or others connected with 
him, had sustained. Of his being a free-booter, and heading a 
band of desperate banditti, there is no proof. He was never known 
wantonly to have made an unprovoked attack, or to have broken a 
promise he had given. He was generous and humane to all who 
suffered from disease or poverty; and he cannot be denied the 
meed of respect for his bravery, which i.cver was exerted against 
the unfortunate. 


ene ee ee 


FROM MORIER’S JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA. 


ATTEMPTS TO INTRODUCE VA€CINATION. 


During the winter, the surgeons of the*embassy endeavoured to 
introduce vaccination among the Persians, and their efforts at first 
were very successful: but owing to the opposition of the Persian 
doctors, and to the little countenance which they received from 
men in authority, their labours had nearly proved abortive. The 
surgeons, having procured the cow-pock matter from Constan- 
tinople, commenced their operations at Teheran with so much 
success, that in the course of one month, they had vaccinated three 
hundred children. Their houses were constantly thronged with 
women, bringing their offspring to them; and there was every ap- 
pearance of a generai dissemination of this blessing throughout 
Teheran, when of a sudden ‘it progress was checked by the go- 
vernment itself. Several of the king’s ferashes were placed at the 
gate of the ambassador’s hotel, nominally as a mark of attention 
to his excellency, but really to stop all women from going to our 
surgeons. They said if the people wanted their children to be 
vaccinated, the fathers, and not the mothers, were to take them 
to the surgeons: by which means the eagerness for vaccination was 
stopped; for we soon. discovered that the males did not feel one 
half the same anxiety for their offspring as the women. Notwith- 
standing the ravages which are annually made among the Per- 
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sians by the small-pox, for which they have hitherto found no re- 
medy; yet they are so wedded to their own prescriptions, that they 
rather adhere to them, than give their children a chance of being 
saved, by adopting a new mode of treatment. 


THE KING OF PERSIA.-From the same. 


The ambassador, during the winter, had frequent interviews 
with the king, who conversed with him in the most familiar man- 
ner, upon all sorts of subjects. It happened one day that his ma- 
jesty was in high spirits, cr as the Persians would say, damaug- 
hish chauk bud, and sent for the ambassador to converse with 
him. The grand vizier, Mirza Sheffea, was also present. After 
wsing many flattering expressions, his majesty said to the ambas- 
sador, “ that he had been informed by his viziers, that in England 
we had a variety of modes of increasing the revenue of the coun- 
try, of which they were totally ignorant in Persia.—Now tell me 
what might be done here, as you doit in England?” ‘The ambas- 
sador answered, “ That one of the things which he thought might 
be established in Persia, useful to his majesty’s subjects, and be- 
neficial to his treasury, was a post for the transmission of letters,” 
He then explained the nature of an English post, its advantages, 
and its profits. “ Aye, aye, (said the king,) I perfectly compre- 
hend you.” Then turning to the grand vizier, he said, “ Now 
Mirza Sheffea, I'll tell you exactly how it is. You, for instance, 
have a correspondent at Ispahan; of course you can’t afford to give 
a messenger ten tomauns every time you have something to say, 
which, on urgent occasions, you now are obliged to do: but if you 
had an opportunity of communicating with him every day,—which 
the post would give you,—you would write to him constantly, and 
your concerns would go on well. Now that is the utility of the 
thing. As for the profit, it is thus: we will say, two hundred let- 
ters are to be. sent to Ispahan, for each of which one real will be 
charged by the post. Now there are about ten stages from here 
to Ispahan; the men who carry the letters from stage to stage will 
be contented to receive a real a-piece; therefore, giving ten to the 
carriers, 190 will remain clear profit to the Shah.—Be Ser Shah,* 


*The king always talks of himself in the third person, and frequently 
swears by his own head. Also, Be Jan Shah,—by the king’s soul; Be 
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by the head of the king, (exclaimed his majesty,) this is excel- 
lent. But (turning to the ambassador,) you have more expedients 
stili ‘Teli me what there is besides the post. that we have not in 
Persia!” His excellency would have been happy to drop the sub- 
ject, for he felt that the information which would be drawn from 
him might be disagreeable to the grand vizier; but the king 
being very urgent, he informed his majesty, that one of the 
great sources of our revenue, (but which was resorted to only on 
particular emergencies) was the income tax, the principles of 
which he explained, endeavouring to impress upon the king’s 
mind, that it was intended to bear more upon the rich than the 
poor; a principle which the English government kept constantly 
in view, when the exigencies of the state required the levying of 
new taxes. “ What do you say to that? (said the king to the grand 
vizier,) these English are extraordinary people.” The ambassa- 
dor, in continuation, said, “ We have also taxes, that are more 
particularly levied upon the rich. If a man keep more thana 
certain number of horses, he is taxed in a progressive ratio for 
every supernumerary horse; the same for servants, for carriages, 
&c.” « Did you hear that, Mirza Sheffea,” exclaimed the king. 
‘I am yourt sacrifice; I am ready to pay whatever your majesty 
pleases,”’ said the vizier. “ That’s right, (returned the king;) but 
there is a great deal of policy, as well as profit, in what the am- 
bassador says; for instance, a governor-general of India makes an 
immense fortune, and returns home richer than a Shahzadeh (a 
king’s son:) he sets up in great state, and eclipses all the princes; 
it is of course very proper that he should be made to pay forsuch 
advantages.” The king then requested the ambassador to make 
a written note of the different details which he had already given 
in conversation; and hoped that he might be enabled to realize 
them in Persia. 

Upon another occasion, the king asked the ambassador what 
had become of the Pope. “I hear you no longer acknowledge his 


Berg Shah,---by the king’s death; and these expressions, in constant use 
by all Persians, will remind us of Joseph’s speech to his brethren, by the 
hfe of Pharaoh, &c. Genesis, xlii. 15 and 16. 

+ Every Persian speaking to his sovereign, generally prefaces his speech 
with “ Tam your sacrifice.” 
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supremacy; how long is it since you have been yaghi, or in rebel- 
lion against him?” His excellency then explained, and gave an 
outline of the history of Henry the Eighth. ‘“ Ah, (said the king) 
he must have been a clever king indeed; he did just what I would 
| have done. But what difference is there between your religion 
and that of the Papists?”? The ambassador answered, that we had 
discarded from our service the mummery of their’s; and that they 
believed in certain doctrines which were contrary to our faith, 
and particularly instanced that of transubstantiation. ‘ What! 
(exclaimed the king,) when they eat a bit of bread, they really 


believe it to be flesh! what doits! you are in the right. I can com-. 


prehend eating bread in commemoration of the death of Jesus to 
be a good doctrine; but that bread should turn into flesh is non- 
sense indeed.” 


THE PRINCE.—/rom the same. 


At the beginning of April, Mahomed Ali Mirza, the prince, 
governor of Kermanshah, arrived at Teheran, He came escorted 
by a few men, and performed the journey in fiye days; which, 
for a prince, the persons allowed was a great undertaking. . As 
this personage is likely to be a prominent character in the future 
history of Persia, I will give an account of a visit which the am- 
bassador paid to him during his stay at Teheran, in consequence 
ofa wish expressed to that purpose by the prince himself. 


The Imaret Khorsheed, or the Palace of the Sun, in which the 


prince received us, is situated in a garden behind the great hall 
of audience, in which the king daily sits in state on his marbl¢ 
throne, and is beautifully ornamented in its interior with marble 
paintings. When we entered the room in which he was seated, 
the grand vizier advanced from where he was standing, and point- 
ed to a place about half way dewn the room, where he intended 
the ambassador should sit. The latter did not heed this, but 
walked up close to the prince, and seated himself upon the same 
musnud, to the trepidation of the vizier, and astonishment of the 
prince; who, although evidently annoyed, gave us the usual wel- 
come. 

The prince in person is of strong make, of a rather vulgar ap- 
pearance, and of a bad though lively expression of countenance. 
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He talked with great animation, with a loud voice, and much ges- 
ticulation. There was much acuteness in what he said;—he asked 
questions, and then argued,wpon the answers he received, adhere 
ing most obstinately to his own opinions, and not hesitating to give 
the flattest contradictions. 

The conversation turned upon Yenghee Duniah, or America, a 
subject upon which all Persians are very curious and inquisitive. 
On this topic, we were surprised to find the prince, as the I’rench 
would say, ferre a glace. He appeared to have just been reading 
the history of America. He talked not only with historical but 
geographical knowledge, which of all other is the rarest amongst 
Orientals. He teld us the distinctions between North and South 


America with great accuracy, and entered into the details of the 
history of Mexico in a manner that greatly astonished us. 


THE ENGLISH PRESENTS.—J/rom (the same. 
About the 10th of May, Mahomed Khan, the head of the king’s 


camel artillery, who had been sent to Bushire to superintend the 
transmission of the military stores and presents which we had 


brought with us from England and India, arrived at Teheran. He 


had made levies of men throughout the country, for the purpose 
of carrying the baggage, which consisted of several carriages, 
looking-glasses, a grand piano-forte, a large mahogany dining: 
table, and many other heavy pieces of furniture. As the Persians 
have no wheeled conveyances, and as the greater part of these 
articles was too bulky to be loaded on camels, they were carried 
on the backs of men from Bushire to Teheran, a distance of about 
620 miles. It would be impossible to describe the mutilated state 
in which every thing reached us. One of the modes adopted for 
lessening the labour of descending the steep mountains between 
Bushire and Shiraz, ‘was that of fastening some of the cases upon 
a gun-carriage, and permitting it to run at random down the de- 
clivities; by which contrivance most of the carriages were dis- 
abled, and of course the thing attached to them totally demolish- 
ed. Of seventy mirrors, which the ambassador brought into Per- 
sia, he received about one-third safe, the rest were entirely de- 


molished. ; 
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The carriages which were brought as presents to the king, 
were not put together until they reached us at Teheran. One 
that had been built in England on purpose for the king, which 
was the least damaged, we succeeded to render serviceable, and 
then the ambassador presented it to his majesty in great form. 

It was first necessary to knock down part of,the wall of our 
court-yard to get it into the street, and then it was dragged with 
considerable difficulty through the narrow streets and bazars to 
the king’s palace, where the ambassador, attended by the grand 
vizier, and all the principal officers of the state, were in readiness 
to exhibit it to the king. His majesty walked around the carriage, 
examined it very minutely, admired its beauty, criticised its con- 
trivances, and then got inside, leaving his shoes at the door, and 
seating himself with much satisfaction upon the velvet ‘cushions. 
Mirza Abul Hassan Khan, the late Persian envoy, Feraj Ullah 


Khan (the chief executioner), some of the secretaries of state, and 


other personages of rank, all in their court dresses, then fastened 
themselves to it, and dragged his majesty backwards and forwards 
to his great delight, which he expressed by some good remarks 


on the conveniency of carriages, and the ingenuity of Europeans, 
who had brought them to such perfection. The circumstance 
that surprised the grand vizier the most, was that it could go 
backwards as well as forwards. The king kept his seat for more 
than half an hour, observing that there would be very good sit- 


| ting-room for two, pointing to the bottom of the carriage as the 


place for the second. When he had smoked his kaleoon within it, 
he descended, and made the ambassador a very handsome ac- 
knowledgment for so magnificent a present, and ordered the 
Ameen-ad-Dowlah to purchase six large horses to draw it; how- 
ever, we learnt shortly after that it was put into a, warehouse, 
where it was bricked up, where it has been ever sinee, and where 
it is likely to remain. 
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THE FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF A SINGLE FAULT. 
PREFACE; BY MADAME DE STAEL. 


‘‘ IN aconversation, occasioned by the novel of Delphine, it was re- 
marked, that conjugal affection was a subject no less proper than the more 
impervious passion of love, to produce interesting situations, and to form the 
basis of an affecting tragedy. This opinion being warmly contested, the 
result of the argument was 4 sort of literary challenge, to which the follow- 
ing tale, unhappily founded in fact, owes its existence.” 

The foregoing paragraph was written by my father, as an introduction 
to this little tale, which he then intended to publish in a literary journal. 
The design was afterwards relinquished. In revising his manuscripts, 
however, 1 was stongly impressed with the conviction, that it would be in» 
justice to his memory to withhold from the world what was not only admi- 
rable in itself, but singularly interesting as a rare and precious relic of the 
extraordinary author. 

It would ill become me to point out the moral application of any. work 
fromthe pen of M. Neckef; but I must be permitted to observe that the 
disastrous éffects of nezligenee and inattention to private affairs in “ the 
Fatal Consequences of a Single Fault,” are exemplified with a strength 
and fidelity { have never seen equalled in any other production. 

It is usual to find, in novels ofa moral cast, perfect characters contrast- 
ed with attrocious villains, and gigantic vice opposed to chimerical, if not 
fantastic excellence. It follows, as a natural consequence, that such 
writings are wholly useless to the only class of readers to whom they might 
suggest caution or instruction—namely, to those who, though amiably 
weak, are not radically depraved, and who are rather their own enemies, 
than the enemies of virtue. - It should ever be the aim of that writer who 
aspires to the praise of usefulnéss, to create a salutary terror for those ap- 
proaches to evil, those indications of feebleness and frailty, by which the 
amiable may be seduced to the commission of crimes, and the naturally 
upright heart perverted to falsehood and injustice. 

It is only to mixed characters that such lessons can be profitable and in- 
structive. The radically vicious are scarcely to be considered within the 
pale of humanity, and share so little in the common sympathies of nature, 
that, whatever the admonitions, whatever the examples addressed to them, 


‘they must still remain impenetrable to conviction. In their hopes and 


fears, their language and sentiments, they belong to another order of be- 
ings, and are incapable of receiving any impressions which are not enfore- 
ea by positive sufferings and personal experience. 
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It is almost superfluous to remind the reader, that a dramatic author is 
not identified with the personages whom he represents, and that his mora- 
lity is not more to be impugned, when he traces the inevitable consequen- 
ces of error or frailty, than when he illustrates the efficacy of virtuous prin- 
ciples, and assigos to honourable actions their proper recompense. 

In the present state of literature and knowledge in Europe, it is almost 
ridiculous to' recommend ideas generally admitted, or to enforce truisms 
which cannot be contested. Butin France, where the spirit of party, though 
apparently repressed, continues to vent itself in the narrow track of lite- 
rature, it is not unnecessary to anticipate and to obviate objections, how- 
ever trivial or untenable, which might otherwise be made subseryient to 
invidious remark and unwarranted misrepresentation. 


It was the fate of Eliza Lesly to become an orphan in the tender years 
of childhood. But the loss of both parents was well supplied by a maternal 
aunt, a woman universally respected, who resided in the country, and de- 
voted herself with unremitted assiduity to the education of her adopted 
daughter. 

Though descended from honourable ancestors, Miss Lesly inherited but 


a small property, and her slender income was wholly expended in prow 


curing masters for the various accomplishments suited to her sex and 
station, and in cultivating those superior talents which embellish so- 
ciety and extend the sphere of existence. From nature she had re- 
ceived much that cannot be bestowed by art: and as she approached ma- 
turity the external charms of symmetry and elegance were heightened by 
that indefinable, enchanting mental grace, which, as it implies the posses- 
sion of taste and delicacy, is often more fascinating than the most perfect 
beauty. With &o many attractions it was impossible not to engage admi- 
ration; but the homage which Miss Lesly had been accustomed to receive, 
she soon learnt to neglect. In the distinctions so flattering to vanity she 
found nothing to satisfy that susceptible heart which secretly cherishéd 
the endearing image of domestic union. She aspired to the privilege of 
dispensing happiness to some virtuous being worthy of her esteem, her con- 
fidence, her love; capable of sympathizing in her sentiments and of recom- 
pensing her devoted attachment. 

Miss Lesly had scarcely attained her twentieth year, when Sir Henry 
Sommers, a young man just returned from his travels, who, by the demise 
of his father, had lately come into possession of a title and estate, arrived 
at his seat in Kent, in the vicinity of the village where the aunt of Miss 
Lesly resided. The return of the young baronet after a long interval of 
absence was an event of no small importance to the neighbourhood, and 
afforded to the curious and the idle ample matter for inquiry and specula: 
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tion. That such a man must marry.was obviously a thing of course: that 
the object of his choice should be a woman of birth and fortune, appeared 
equally evident; and many were the matches proposed, and various the la- 
dies chosen as rival candidates for his hand and fortune. 

When these rumours reached Miss Lesly, she heard them with perfect 
indifference: but she had no sooner seen Sir Henry than, for the first time 
in her life, she sighed to reflect that she was not a woman of fortune. In 
Henry Sommers the: most perfect manly beauty was embellished by ele- 
gant manners and dignified deportment. His calm countenance, his deep- 
toned voice might, perhaps, have appeared too serious, but for the sensibi- 
lity beaming from his eyes, the expression of benevolence and candour 
which lighted up his features and dwelt on his accents. It was, indeed, 
often objected to him, that he had habitually an air of languor and of me- 
lancholy;—but that very air which, to superficial observers announced a 
sombre, repulsive character, impressed Eliza with far different feelings 
from the moment that her heart whispered she was the objcet of his atten- 
tion, and that to herself she almost ventured to confess she wished to en- 
gage his love. She believed that Henry the reserved, the dignified Henry, 
required the consolations of sympathy, the soothings of female tenderness; 
and flattered by this persuasion, she began unconsciously, to cherish hopes 
—to indulge anticipations of happiness. Eliza was not deceived. Sir Hen- 
ry had at first only paid homage to beauty,when he singled her out at the 
balls and other places of public resort in the neighbourhood. In address- 
ing him her voice became more touchingly sweet. Henry listened with 
deeper interest, and Eliza, who could not speak without discovering the ele- 
vation or delicacy of her mind, the rectitude of ber principles, the proprie- 
ty of hersentiments, unconsciously completed the énchantment. He no 
longer doubted that she united those brilliant qualities included in his idea 
of female perfection, and believed with her it might be possible to realize 
the most romantic dreams of human felicity. The more he reflected on 
her moral qualities, the more did judgment concur with inclination to rati- 
fy his choice; and in surrendering himself to love, he appeared less to fol- 
low the impulse of passion, than to obey the dictates of duty. With the 
high spirited generosity of a romantic character, he found in the smallness 
of «Miss Lesly’s fortune an additional cause for satisfaction, he exulted in 
the idea that it was his privilege to raise her to that station which she was 
formed toe adorn, and that in bestowing her hand, she would receive from 
him all those adventitious advantages of wealth and distinction without 
which even beauty is neglected, and virtue unhonoured by the mercenary 


world. | 
Henry loved too truly to be presuming, and when he at length ventured 
to disclose his sentiments in a letter expressing his hopes and his wishes, 
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and breathing all the ardour and tenderness of passion, he awaited the re- 
sult with unspeakable anxiety. 

‘Can Eliza,” said he, ‘¢ esteem me sufficiently to unite forever her des- 
tiny with mine? Does she hold me worthy to be her first friend, to be in- 
vested with that most sacred title of husband,.in which I shall glory to my 
latest breath?” 

The answer to this appeal was traced with a trembling hand, but the 
vows of Sommers were accepted. Miss Lesly confessed, that if his happi- 
ness depended on her sentiments, she almost feared he had been happy even 
long before he desired it. This simple avowal exalted her lover to the 
summit of human felicity. Transported into anew existence, he found 
no language to do justice to his feelings; and it was only in shedding deli- 
cious tears that he could pour forth his joy and gratitude, whilst he reite- 
rated at Miss Lesly’s feet his protestations of eternal truth and fidelity. 

If Eliza articulated not the same vows, he read them in her eyes; he saw 
them attested by looks of unutterable tenderness; for they now learnt mu- 
tually to divine the latent meaning of every word or movement, and were 
every hour more ready to believe that heaven had formed them for each 
other. 

Marriage fixed and consecrated their union. Brilliant with youth, health, 
and beauty, the favourites of fortune and felicity, they might have excit- 
ed envy, had they not irresistibly inspired good-will and complacency, and, 
by the most engaging attentions and the most unaffected benevolence, ob- 
tained a pardon even for superior happiness. Henry could never show too 
much kindness to those that admired Eliza, who, on her part, if she heard 
him praised, cast on the encomiast a glance of eloquent acknowledg- 
ment. 

Soon after their marriage an entertainment was given at Rose Wood, 
Sir Henry’s seat, to the principal families in the neighbourhood. 

Whilst Eliza was at her toilette, he repeatedly entered the dressing 
room to inquire whether she was ready to appear; and when she at length 
presented herself before the circle, he adroitly took his station where he 
could best form a judgment of the impression produced on the company. 
With eager delight he watched the symptoms of surprise and admiration 
awakened by her elegance and beauty. He listened to those rapturous 
exclamations which sometimes escaped the lips of the spectators, and 
carefully collected the most trite unmeaning phrases which were uttered 
in Eliza’s praise. Hiseyes, constantly following her motions, would alone 
have been sufficient: to direct attention to one object, even if perfect beau- 
ty and finished elegance did not always challenge universal homage. But 
Henry was not satisfied with this superficial admiration. He required 
that Eliza’s mental endowments should be duly appreciated, and secretly 
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demanded homage for the elegance of her language: the delicacy of her 
ideas, the propriety of her sentiments. 

If he sometimes distressed her modesty by hisown undissembled admi- 
ration, he often improved her observations with an address or refinement 
wholly derived from the heart, and infinitely superior to any thing exclu- 
sively created by the understanding. In fine, Eliza had in Henry a friend 
s0 intimately associated with all her interests, that she seemed in his socie- 
ty to double her own existence—for she constantly saw her own ideas re- 


flected by his mind, as in a mirror which embellishes the features without 


destroying the resemblance. With serene delight she reposed in the pro- 
tection of a husband, who, had the merits of his Eliza been disputed, would 
have assumed a haughty aspect, but who, flattered by the respect and ad- 


miration she excited, had only the air of a man who was proud of his wife, 
and exulted in the tribute offered to her perfection. At the name of Lady 


Sommers, that name by which the woman of his choice was forever identi- 
fied with himself, his heart throbbed with emotion, and he felt again all the 
youthful transports of happy, mutual love. 

Still the felicity of Soummers remained incomplete, till he had prevailed 


on the high spirited, the delicate, the reserved Eliza to dismiss her scruples 
with regard to disparity of situation, till he recognised, in the unrestrained 
freedom with which she disposed of his property, that cordial confidence, 
which can alone result from an harmonious union. It is only when thou 
becomes synonimous with we, and the distinction of thine or mine is wholly 
lost in ours, that the wedded pair have realized all the refined enjoyments 
of conjugal affection. It was thus that Henry and Elizacame insensibly to 
have but,one being, and to find in the marriage bond an union infinitely 
more perfect than could be created by the omnipotence of passion. With 
reason did they cherish the oaths which sealed their compact, and rendered 
it immutably sacred in the eyes of God and man. 

If they formed plans for futurity, they discovered in every event the hap- 
piest auspices, because they were forever associated in the same fate, and 
equally participated in all the good and evil allotted to each other. In 
imagination they contemplated, without repugnance, the different stages 
of human existence. They even anticipated old age with complacency, 
as that period, when, iaving long hand in hand journeyed on together, they 
should be muiually soothed by those tender delicious recollections, which 
come-at length to supply the place of ardent hopes and eager expectations. 

There were even moments when the image of death was not without its 


peculiar attractions, since they were pleased te dwell on the idea that the 
messenger of eternity might summon both on the same day and at the same 
hour, and that they should together plunge into the awful abyss, with the 
firm assurance of a joyful and eternal re-union. They looked forward with 
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confidence to futurity, since they. had in their own hearts a guarantee from 
destruction. 

What a pledge of immortality is possessed in strong affections! blest as 
they were, supremely blest, they directed their thoughts to the one eternal 
source of good, reposed in the protection of their God—loved and believ- 
ed, enjoyed and adored. 

Hitherto they had no cause to complain of society. The first disappoint- 
ment that occurred of this nature was in a manner the discovery of a new 


pleasure. It was so delightful to reciprocate benefits—to be under the 


inestimable obligation of assisting each other! The mutual solace was 2 


mutual treasure that enhanced the privilege of intimacy. In contending 
with the little cares and chagrins of life, they learnt the better to define the 
circle which separated them from the world; and when driven to that sanc- 


tuary within the heart, became even more closely united to each other. 


It was Henry who most needed the soothing voice of friendship, since it 
was he alone who was subjected to irritation and chagrin by his iatercourse 
with the capricious world. 

Entitled by birth and education to claim respect and attention from so- 


ciety, he had acquired a relish for distinction which impelled him to adopt 


all honourable means for engaging popularity: but it is scarcely possible 
to indulge the thirst for emulation, or to enter with eagerness on the career 
of glory, without experiencing the conflicts of hope and fear, the agitations 
incident to care and disappointment. There are competitors in every pur- 
suit, and rivals in every path, who, if they sometimes grace your triumph, 
more often reverse your schemes and bafile your ambition. 

Eliza sometimes sighed when she perceived that she constituted not to 
Henry that all which he formed for her, who had no other object: but rea- 
son soon suggested, that since men were called upon to act a distinguished 
part in public life, it was natural that they should take an interest in the 
pursuits of ambition, and challenge the perils and chances incident to the 
situation. Eliza not only ceased to repine at what she had once regretted 
ds an evil, she even came to consider it as areal good, when she discovered 
that the pains inseparable from ambition produced a new source of confi- 
dence and sympathy between her and Henry, and that it was to her alone, 
whenever disappomtment occurred, that he looked for encouragement or 
consolation. And what triumph is so precious to a woman of feeling, as to 
know. by intuition, that in her voice—her tenderness—her sympathy, re- 
sides the all-prevailing charm which restores tranquillity to the agitated 
heart ofa beloved husband! How proudis she of the conviction that she 
alone possesses the power tocalm his perturbation—to revive his hopes— 
to dispel his apprehensions; in difficulty to fortify his courage—in disap- 


pointment to soften his regrets. 
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Absorbed in one object, Eliza learnt without effort to understand 
Henry’s character. The lesson was rather imbibed than studied, for her 
only teacher was love. 

She could calculate with exact precision in what manner he ail be 
influenced by the opinion of others. She divined what impressions he 
would be able to resist, and to what illusions of the imagination he must 
be peculiarly exposed. But such was the purity of his principles, and such 
the dignity of his sentiments, that her task was easily performed. The 
wounds she occasionally discovered were not deep, and with a little care 
and delicate address, she never failed to restore his mind to its wonted har- 
mony. Henry once uttered a tender complaint that he never was allow- 
ed any opportunity of repaying to her this kindness. 

‘Tt is not that I am less unreserved in my communication,” replied his 
devoted wife; I would freely lay my heart open to your view. Not one 


thought should be concealed from your eye;—but the world can cause 
me no chagrin. I have but one interest, my wishes centre in one supreme 


object; to see that being happy is all my care—my pride—my pleasure— 
my whole destiny!” 

‘“< Well, act as you will—my benefactress let me call you. Continue to 
dispense unnumbered blessings, which are only to be repaid with love. 
Henceforth my life is at your service; mould me to your wishes; dispose of 
me as you shall please. I can have no will but your’s 

‘‘T accept the trust, which I dedicate to your happiness. I am aware 
that my friend must in some degree enter into the ordinary pursuits of the 
world. Change of scene is necessary to your perfect enjoyment. You 
have a relish for public life. _I ought not to wish you to sacrifice such 
tastes, or renounce the dignity attached to political consideration.” 

Henry seized the idea these words suggested. He had long been dis- 
posed to serve in parliament; but desirous of commencing his career under 
the most honourable auspices, he waited for an opportunity of being return- 
ed a county member at the general election which was now approaching, 
Yet, however he might be disposed to embrace Eliza’s suggestions, there 
unhappily existed an obstacle to their accomplishment of which she was 
wholly unconscious, and which he was most unwilling to communicate. 

Much as she had studied her busband’s character, there was in it one 
defect, which had hithertc escaped her observation, but which she was des- 
tined to learn by fatal experience. 

Seven years had elapsed since their happy union, which was crowned by 
the birth of a daughter in whom each parent delighted to trace a resem- 
blance to the other. Hitherto all had smiled on Eliza’s path; but some 
few clouds now occasionally obscured the sunshine of Henry’s cheerful- 
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ness.. Even in the plenitude of mutual confidence, there was one subject 
on which false delicacy condemned him to silence. 

Early in marriage he had sustained some losses of property, but libe- 
ral, kind, fond of show and splendour, he was deaf to the lessons of pru- 
dence and economy; and thus the evil which might have been easily ob- 
viated the first year, augmented the second, and was aggravated the third, 
till finally it produced real pecuniary embarrassment. Independent of his 
repugnance to retrenchment, he had an insurmountable antipathy to ac- 
counts and calculations, and was consequently almost totally ignorant of 
the most common forms of business. His steward had soon occasion to dis- 
cover his inattention to the state of his affairs, and, not choosing to hazard 
the loss of his favour, always proposed some temporary expedient—such as 
the cutting down of timber, or the transfer of money in the funds, to supply 
the casual deficiency. Henry easily reconciled himself to the advice, hav- 
ing great expectations on an uncle, who had returned from India with an 
immense fortunc. But these fallacious hopes were soon blasted. The 
uncle married, and the nephew was completely supplanted by the birth ofa 
son-and-heir. it was after this event, that the steward for the first time ven- 
tured on some observations repecting the disparity of income and expendi- 
ture. But Henry, who still felt it impossible to dispense with his accus- 
tomed habits and enjoyments, was no less unwilling to make Eliza the de- 
positary of a secret which might damp her spirits, than to allow her to sus- 
pect that he had one thought in which she did not participate. He was 
perfectly aware that the least hint would induce her to propose, and even 
fo insist on retrenching every article of expense appropriate to her own 
share in the establishment: but it had ever been his peculiar pleasure to 
see her dressed in a style even superior to her station, and to seize every 
pretext for surprising her by some elegant device of love, some new and 
expensive ornament. 

Once, when he had been closetted with his steward longer than usual, 
he entered the drawing-room with a thoughtfulness on his brow which ri- 
vited Eliza’s attention. In meeting her earnest glance he coloured deep- 
ly, and hastily quitted the apartment. The next day Eliza turned the con- 
versation on the folly of indulging in habits of luxury and, expense, con- 
trasting with them those simple, quiet comforts, which are the true sour- 
ces of demestic enjoyment. Perceiving that this remark drew no expla- 
nation, she took occasion to introduce some reflections on the unlimited 
confidence Which ought to form the charm of perfect intimacy. 

For the first time, somethmmg like restraint and dissatisfaction was mutu- 
ally experienced by Henry and Eliza; for nothing can be more painful than 
when two attached friends are under the necessity of communicating 
through the medium of general ideas their own personal feelings. In such 
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a situation, it is palpable that one: of the two parties, if not both, must be 
wrong; a salutary warning that every species of dissimulation or insince- 
tity is wrong, however it may be disguised by delicacy, or excused by ten- 
derness. Unhappily, Eliza wanted courage to enforce an explanation, 
whilst Henry, too conscious of his error, wanted fortitude to confess that 
he had acted with culpable imprudence. Yet, he often wished, and always 
meant to disclose the embarrassment, till luckily, as he conceived, he dis- 
covered an expedient for repairing the dilapidations in his property, and 
even of procuring a considerable augmentation to his income. 

As the period of the election approached he had often occasion to visit 
London; and one day, at a public dinner, became acquainted with a noted 
stock-broker, supposed to be one of the most adroit speculators in the 
funds; and who, from some.accidental questions on the price of stocks, was 
insensibly permitted to take the lead in the conversation. Jobn Foster 
(such was the name of this redoubtable personage) was a man of fifty, a ve- 
teran of the world, who, in spite of a cold, forbidding exterior, drew atten- 
tion, and even inspired confidence, partly by hazarding bold assertions 
with an imposing air of reserve, and intermingling truths generally known 
‘with falsehoods, which could with difficulty be either traced or detected. 
As it was notorious that he had been the successful agent of certain per- 
sons of rank and political consideration, who, under the cover of his name, 
trafficked in the funds, he might boast, without impropriety, of having safe- 
ly conducted to fortune and prosperity, those who had implicitly submitted 
to his counsel and direction. That very morning, he observed, he had re- 
ceived a letter from a well-known banker, who, after briefly enumerating 
some lucky hits, for which he was indebted to his good friend Foster, remit- 
ted to his care a considerable sum, at that moment invested in India bonds. 
Although Foster searched his pockets for this letter without producing it, 
his assured look challenged belief, and no one felt disposed to question the 
accuracy of his statement. 

Sommers had listened to the conversation with such marked attention 
that Foster was encouraged to prolong the subject: and he began, with 
much address, to draw a subtle distinction between speculating and gam- 
bling in the funds. The former he represented as fair and safe: the latter 
as difficult and hazardous. He was naturally led to illustrate his observa- 
tions by anecdotes, which confirmed the favourable impression already pro- 
duced on the too facile Sommers. Atlength, however, he made a sudden 
transition, by enquiring whether he had not the pleasure to recognize the 
son of Sir Thomas Sommers. On being answered in the affirmative, he 
adroitly recollected an instance in which he had been so fortunate as to 
render him some small service. This recognition led to more familiar con- 
versation, and finally produced an appointment for the following morning- 
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That night Sommers had but little sleep. A new impulse was given to his 
thoughts, and he was wholly occupied with the scheme which promised to 
extricate him from care and perplexity. 

To the character and situation of Foster, he would, under other circum- 
stances, have felt invincible repugnance; but, with the persuasion that he 
had the honourable sanction of his father’s example, his scruples were silenc- 
ed, and he no longer hesitated to cultivate an acquaintance from which 
he hoped to derive considerable advantage. 

At the hour appointed, he repaired to Foster’s house, where he met with 
a cordial reception. The speculator, whose reputation had been sometime 
on the wane, took occasion, perhaps with superfluous caution, to remark, 
that it was a day on which he was not usually at home; otherwise Sir Hen- 
ry might have encountered’many strangers who would have interrupted 
their conversation. 

A few sentences from Sommers explained the object of the present in- 
terview. Foster, easily detecting his ignorance of business, after a short 
silence, observed:—* I believe I perfectly comprehend your situation. 
You possess a considerable landed property: you expend, year by year, 
seven hundred pounds more than your actual revenue. Your object is to 
realize twelve or fifteen thousand pounds, the interest of which would re- 
place the deficit which occasions your present embarrassment; and which, 
as you have justly remarked, must be augmented unless it is diminished. 
It is certainly prudent to provide for the contingency, and I believe I can 
assist you in facilitating your views; but trust me, it will be well if you con- 
fine yourself to one precise object, without launching into more ambitious 
speculations. Be satisfied with retrieving your loss, and do not seek to 


double your fortune.” 


Sommers showed by 2. look how much he approved 
of this language. Foster, anxious to fortify the favourable impression and 
strengthen the confidence in his superior skill and sagacity, entered into 
copious details on the different funds, and on the nature of the speculation, 
always taking care to introduce some anecdote which might do credit to 
his own judgment At length, perceiving that Sommers betrayed some 
symptoms of weariness and impatience, he added, that he entertained 
not the least doubt of succeeding in the wished-for object, but that it was 
impossible to predict with certainty the favourable moment for engaging 
in such speculations; that it would be necessary to raise money by credit, 
a thing easily accomplished by promissory notes, or some similar expedient; 
that in the mean time he required but a simple affirmation on the part oi 
Sommers to authorize his future operations. With these words he pre- 
sented a written paper for his signature, the terms of which were some- 
what vague and unsatisfactory. Sommers hesitated a moment, then re- 


persuing it, with an air of abstraction signed his name and slowly returned 
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itto Foster, who, throwing it carelessly into his portfolio, put an end to 
the conversation by assuring sir Henry he should soon receive. good news. 

This first promise was speedily fulfilled. Within ten day sir Henry re- 
ceived eight hundred pounds from Foster with a minute detail of his pro- 
ceedings, which, to an inexpenenced person, was scarcely intelligible. 
Elated with this first success, sir Henry instantly repaired to London, where, 
on seeing Foster, he eagerly poured forth his heart-felt acknowledgments. 
Foster listened with indifference, and, opening a drawer, produced an ad- 
ditional surplus of three hundred and twenty-seven pounds, which were 
still due on the speculation. Sommers, still more delighted, observed, 
that Foster deducted from this sum too moderate a profit. Foster replied, 
that it was according to the regular terms of commission, and that he never 
deviated from the established practice. As Sommers persisted in wishing 


to offer amore adequate remuneration, he replied, that if he should be so 


fortunate as to secure for his respected friend sir Henry Sommers the aug- 
mentation which he expected, he would then accept, as a token of mutual 
friendship, a diamond of a moderate value. Sommers was enchanted with 
this apparent sincerity and moderation. Foster perceived his advantage, 


and hastily profitted of the favourable moment.—* You are too liberal of 
acknowledgments for this petty service sir Henry. I regret having mis- 
sed the opportunity of procuring a far greater advantage. Had you but 
invested me with more power I could have turned it to better account. 
Unfortunately, there was not time to apprize you of the favourable oppcr- 
tunity, and if another should occur, it might again be lost from the same 


’ exclaimed Sommers, whose ar- 


cause.’’—‘* What then should be done?’ 
dour was animated by success, and who felt his confidence but a tribute of 
gratitude to his benefactor. ‘‘ I have been thinking,” said Foster, ‘ that 
by adding your endorsement to my promissory notes, I might raise on 
credit an adequate sum for the undertaking.” So saying, he placed on the 
table half a dozen notes, to which he had already affixed his own signa- 
ture, and which the unsuspicious Sommers signed with impatience, till he 
observed, what had before escaped him, that the sum was not specified, a 
blank being left between the first and the last figure, which rendered the 
amount indefinite. Alarmed for the first time, he made a sudden exclama-~- 
tion, to which Foster replied by saying carelessly; “‘ Oh, that is a thing of 
course, the regular form in these transactions:” preventing further inquiry 
by an anecdote of an East India Director who had obtained through his 
means, an immense fortune. Sommers continued to sign, but with a 
thoughtful countenance. 


At length, laying down his pen, and looking earnestly at Foster, who 


had locked up the notes in his desk, he exclaimed:—** I trust, I confide in 
you implicitly, Mr. Foster: I commit every thing to your prudence.” — 
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“ With your permission, I have had in my hands a more precious trust.” — 
“Lately!” reiterated Sommers. ‘‘ Yes, lately; besides, I stake my credit 
with your safety; nay, I trust my very existence to your honour.” These 
words restored to Sommers a momentary confidence, and Foster hastily 
ended the conference. It was true that Foster staked his credit; but his 
reputation was already declining, and he determined, by one desperate ef- 
fort, to re-establish himself or to involve another in his ruin. Ifhe suc- 
ceeded in the speculation, it was his real intention to admit Sommers to a 
share of the profits. Ifhe failed, he should devolve on another the tre- 


mendous obligation. For himself, he had little to lose, and was therefore 


resolved to put this last and only chance to the issue of one hazardous ex- 
periment. 
In the meanwhile Sommers returned home more uneasy than ever. The 


sight of Eliza served but to aggravate his inquietude; and, for the first time, 


he experienced only pain in her society. It was in vain that he sought to 
banish his apprehensions by reflecting on Foster’s former conduct. Seve- 
ral days elapsed and no letter arrived, although it had been stipulated at 
parting that intelligence should be regularly communicated. At length 
he was briefly informed, by a hasty billet, that his agent was suddenly 
obliged to leave town: that his speculations had hitherto proved unsuccess- 
ful; that the loss had even been considerable: but that he hoped on his re- 
turn to obtain an ample indemnification. 

Sommers discovered in this lukewarmness, so foreign to his character, 
something to redouble his apprehensions; and, unable to endure the tor- 
ment of suspense, hastened to London, with the hope that Foster had not 
left it: but on reaching his house he had the mortification to learn from a 
domestic, who was evidently tutored to parry his inquiries, that Foster had 
departed on the preceding evening, that the object of his journey was not 
known, and that he was not expected to return for several days. 

The first thought of Sommers was to remain in London until Foster 
should re-appear; but a second and stronger impulse recalled him to his 
Fliza, in whose faithful bosom he longed to deposit his secret cares. 

Whilst he was agitated by suspense, Eliza, unconsciously, participated 
in his inquietude. Alarmed by her husband’s unusual absence, she re- 
verted with terror to the perplexity and dejection she had formerly observ- 
ed in his countenance; and when, after many anxious hours of torturiag 
expectation, she saw him enter her apartment, pale, gloomy, and exhaust- 
ed, she rushed into his arms, exclaiming—‘* Henry, my own Henry, hast 
thou then a sorrow that I am not permitted to share? Are we no longer 
one? O! ifit be indeed true that we are disunited, let this moment be my 
last.” 
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‘© My Eliza, you shall know all: I will no longer withhold the truth. 4 
had already resolved on this communication; my resolution was taken even 
before you asked it. I feel that the world is but a desolation; that I wan- 
der in eternal night when I cease to think with thee. Let us be seated. 
I have much to reveal, and must throw myselfon your clemency.” —‘* Ah! 
believe me, the judge you have chosen already acquits you of blame.” 
Then, placing herself beside him, and leaning on his arm, she re-assured 
him by a glance of ineffable tenderness, whilst Sommers commenced his 
narration, by avowing his embarrassments, the motives for his appli- 
cation to Foster, and the confidence which he had been induced to place 
in his prudence and integrity. ‘‘ You see my error, Eliza; you see all my 
fault. Overwhelmed as I am with self-reproach, can I, dare I, hope to ob- 
tain your pardon?” Before he had pronounced these words, before his 
lips had even formed them, Eliza was at her husband’s feet. She even knelt 


there some moments before he perceived it. Unwilling to interrupt him, 
she had listened to his recital in silence, wholly absorbed by the powerful 
emotions it excited; but when she heard that friend, who had been so long 
habituated to the voice of praise, execrate his own folly with all the bitter 
asperity of self-reproach; when she saw her husband, her protector, the 
dignified being to whom she had been accustomed to look up with rever- 
ence, confused, interdicted, self-convicted, self-condemned, at the sight 
of that noble mind, that honourable character; surprized by shame, and 
overwhelmed with remorse, Eliza beheld the image of Adam, at the fatal 
moment when he first heard that sin had made him mortal. 

From all these mingled sentiments had she felt the sudden impulse te 
throw herself at the feet of her astonished husband. ‘* What means this, 
my Eliza? After the humiliating confession I have been constrained te 
make, it is rather for me to kneel as your suppliant.”—* Yes; this is my 
place,” exclaimed Eliza; “‘ when my Henry appears to distrust himself, he 
assumes a new character, and teaches me to love and honour him more 
than ever.” 

Astonished at this language, Henry raised her with emotion, whilst she 
continued—** No, my friend, you are notculpable. How was it possible 
that a suspicion of perfidy should be admitted to that breast which is the 
seat ofhonour? It is I only who have been to biame, in thoughtlessly per- 
mitting you to increase your expenses after our marriage. Alas! too hap- 
py in seeing the constant object of all my thoughts, I became almost cri- 
minally inattentive to every other.”°—Gracious God! who but Eliza should 
dare to utter this reproach? The agitation of Henry was insensibly sooth- 
ed by these tender demonstrations of affection from the wife he adored, and 
he soon became sufficiently composed to consult on what steps he should 
pursue with regard to Foster. After some deliberation, Eliza proposed 
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writing to invite him to their seat, where she hoped, by civility and atten- 
tion, to conciliate his good will, or at least to penetrate his real views, and 
put her husband on his guard against his future machinations. 

It was not without difficulty that she won Henry’s consent to this pro- 
posal, for to him it appeared little short of sacrilege that any lines traced 
by Eliza’s pen should be addressed to a stock-broker. His consent was no 
sooner obtained than she dispatched an old confidential servant, who re- 
turned in a few hours with the welcome information that Foster would be 
at Rose Wood that afternoon. 

On being privately interrogated by lady Sommers, Belton related that 
he had been obliged to force his way to Foster’s apartment, where he found 
him surrounded by men of business, with some of whom he appeared to 
have had an unpleasant altercation. Belton added, that in reading lady 
Sommers’ letter he became agitated; that he began to write im reply; and 
after blotting two or three sheets, suddenly started from his desk, exclaim- 
ing, no; I’ll answer it myself. Wemay then expect Mr. Foster this after- 
noon—in halfan hour, Thankyou, Belton. Iam obliged by your punc- 
tuality. You must be tired; go and rest yourself. Belton cast a wistful 


glance at his honoured mistress as he retreated to the door; then re-advanc- 
ing towards her, he said in a low voice, tnat he had never before found it so 
difficult to deliver a message; that whilst he was waiting to seize the oppor- 
tunity, he had overheard a disagreeable conversation, to which he should 


not have listened, but for his master’s name being mentioned. 


[T'o be continued. | 





EXAMPLE. 


Every man, in whatever station, has, or endeavours to have, his follow- 
ers, admirers and, imitators; and has therefore the influence of his exam- 
ple to watch with care; he ought to avoid not only crimes, but the appear 
of crimes, and not only to practise virtue, but to applaud, countenance, 
and support it; for it is possible, for want of attention we may teach others 
faults from which ourselves are free, or, by a cowardly desertion of a cause, 
which we ourselves approve, may pervert those who fix their eyes upon 
us, and having no rule of their own to guide their course, are easily mis- 
led by the aberrations of that example which they chuse for their directions. 

Every artis best taught by example. Nothing contributes more to the 
cultivation of propriety, than remarks on the works of those who have most 


excelled. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—CRITICISM. 


Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from England in 1817, to join the 
South American Patriots; comprising every particular connected with 
its formation, histury and fate; with observations and authentic informa- 
tion elucidating the real character of the contest, mode of warfare, state 
of the armies, &c. By James Hackett, first lieutenant of the late Vene- 


zuela artiilery brigade. London, 1818. pp. 144. 8vo. 


Lizvurenant Hackett is one of those frank characters who do 
not trouble themselves in seeking for exalted motives of action, 
but are willing to be judged by the truth. The earnest exertions 
of his friends, he tells us, having failed to promote his interests in 
any other capacity, he was led, in September, 1817, to turn his 
attention towards the contest in South America, as presenting a 
fertile field for enterprise. He makes no flourishes about liberty 
and despotism, but very candidly confesses that the services of 
foreigners are proffered rather from motives of personal aggran- 
dizement, than from any particular solicitude for the emancipation 
of South America. (p. 65.) To promote his “ worldly prosperity in 
a foreign country,” he sharpens his sword and becomes a patriot. 
Whatever sympathy we may feel for the misery of our fellow 
mortals, we must confess that our compassion is never greatly 
moved in behalf of men who are coolly and gratuitously engaged 
in the trade of death and pillage. 

The reduction of the British army, after restoring peace to 
Europe, threw a number of gallant men out of employment, at a 
time when the public feeling was highly excited by the disputes 
between Spain and her American provinces. Taking advantage of 
these circumstances, a certain Don Mendez, of whom “ Ferdinando 
Mendez was but a type,” according to this writer, opened a shop in 
London, for the sale of commissions in the army of the Independ- 
ents. Thither Mr. Hackett repaired, and his wishes were 
sfeedily gratified by receiving a nomination to a first lieutenancy, 
a rank which he was to hold as soon as he should “ let slip the 
dogs of war” in South America. Lieutenant Hackett and his 
companions were victims of deception and dupes of folly. Don 
Mendez well knew that he was exciting hopes which would not 
be realized, and stipulating for the performance of conditions 
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which were utterly impracticable. He knew that the Patriots, 
whom he pretended to represent, had manifested the strongest 
hostility to the admission of foreign assistance, by which their 
honours might be shorn, and he knew, moreover, that the Patriets 
in their holy zeal for the emancipation of the country, by their own 
hands exclusively, had assassinated foreign officers and arrayed 
themselves in their uniform. Even Bolivar himself, one of the 
leaders of these combatants, treated the despatches from the com- 
mander of this expedition with rudeness. The letters of intro- 
duction,” says lieutenant H. “ with which numerous individuals 
had been furnished by Don Mendez, were treated with like in- 
difference; and their bearers, instead of procuring the commis- 
sions for which they had stipulated, were compelled to accept 
whatever rank he thought proper to confer on them, and have, in 
numerous instances, been even degraded to the situation of com- 
mon soldiers in his army.” (p. 64-) 

But we are anticipating our story. It is the very laudable object 
of the writer of this book to warn his countrymen of the utter 
fallacy of those golden dreams which are inspired by the wander- 
ing Dons and Accredited Agents, who are scattered through this 
country and Europe for the purpose of beating up for recruits; to 
strip the enterprise of all its fictitious decorations and exhibit its 
true character. 

We learn from him that five distinct corps embarked at nearly 
the same period, for that part of the seat of war in South America 
which was occupied by Bolivar; viz. 1. A brigade of artillery 
under the command of colonel J. A- Gilmore, in the Britannia, 
captain Sharpe. 2- A corps.of hussars, under colonel Hippesly, 
in the Emerald, captain Weatherly. 3. A regiment of cavalry, 
under colonel Wilson, in the Prince, captain Nightingale. 4. A 
rifle corps, under colonel Campbell, in the Dowson, captain Dor- 
mor. 5. A corps of lancers, under colonel Skene, in the Indian. 
The uniforms and equipments of the officers, which had been pro- 
vided by the individuals, were extremely costly, anda that of the 
men, in every respect extensive and complete. The vessels were 
freiehted with an immense quantity of warlike stores, which, from 
the representations of the Patriot agent would be purchased by 
his brother Patriots, as soon as they should reach the place of 
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action. St- Thomas and St. Bartholomew were designated as 
places of general rendezvous, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
posture of affairs on the Spanish Main, and the several corps 
sailed from England at nearly the same time, (2d Dec. 1817.) A 
few days after their departure, the Indian was lost, together with 
every individual on board of her. A melancholy presage of the 
fate of this wretched expedition! | 

On the 24th of December, the Britannia, on board of which 
our author sailed, entered the harbour of Gustavia, in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, where she found the ships Prince and Emerald. Here 
our auxiliary Patriots were received with the greatest hospi- 
tality and kindness by the Swedes, but for upwards of three weeks 
they were unable to procure any intelligence from the Main. 
Colonel Wilson and another of the officers, proposed to proceed 
to Margaritta in a schooner, and thence up the Oroonoco to 
Bolivar’s head-quarters at Angostura, for the purpose of apprising 
him of their arrival. But this scheme was rendered abortive by 
the extreme difficulty and hazard which attended all attempts to 
communicate with the continent; and our adventurers had a terri- 
ble warning in an account which was received at the island of the 
indiscriminate massacre of the crew of a vessel which had been 
arrested in a mercantile intercourse with the Independents. What 
they did hear was only calculated to expose the flagitious decep- 
tion which had been practised upon them, and the odiousness of 
the cause in which they were embarked; yet they resisted all ad- 
vice and persevered in their sanguinary designs. 

As is generally the case in such enterprises, when fortune be- 
gan to frown, dissention arose among themselves. The colonels, 
who were about to cut the throats of all who opposed the princi- 
ples of equality, “ instead of evincing a solicitude to forward the 
views and realize, as far as lay in their power, the expectations 
they had excited in the minds of their followers, affeared to be 
influenced solely by an anxiety for personal precedency.” (p. 30.) 
They carried their “ pique and quarrelling” to such a height, 
that the governor was obliged to “ withdraw his former atten- 
tions, and prohibit several of the officers from coming on shore.” 
They then became desirous of proceeding to the continent at all 
hazards; but in this proposal, the supercargoes of the different 
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ships positively refused acquiescence. “ They were,” says the 
lieutenant, “* very properly tenacious of the property intrusted to 
their care,” and wished to be “ convinced that the finances of the 
Patriots were in such a state as to enable them to pay, &c.” One 
of these gentlemen, therefore, hired a sloop and sailed to St. 
Thomas’s to procure information. Here he learned that the poy- 
erty of the Independents was such as to render it utterly impos- 
sible for them to pay for the stores, and that they were altogether 
unable to meet the engagement entered into by the “ accredited”’ 
Don in London. Mr. Ritchie, the supercargo, then declined 
sending his cargo, but proposed, in fulfilment of his charter-party 
to provide conveyances for the carps, without the guns or stores, 
and send them to the Main. This, however, was very prudently 
declined by the reinforcements. 


‘¢ The state of our affairs,” the lieutenant proceeds, ‘*‘ had now become 
still more critical and alarming, as we knew not how soon we might be 
compelled to depart from the ship, and, of course, thrown upon the island, 
dependant upon our own individual resources for subsistence; it having 
been frequently intimated to us that our rations on board could not be 
much longer continued.’’—p. 45. 


In this exigency, the governor, disgusted at their conduct, took 
the opportunity which was furnished by an instance of gross mis- 
behaviour, to order his Britannic majesty’s Venezuelan Patriots to 
quit the island. About this period they were joined by the Dow- 
son; and the little fleet then sailed from St. Bartholomew’s on the 
21st of February, and arrived at Grenada. Here the opinion of 
Mr. Ritchie is corroborated, and his determination confirmed; and: 
colonel Gilmore is placed “ in a situation so irrecoverably despe- 
rate, as to leave him, as he considered, no other resources than 
that of altogether disbanding the brigade,” consisting of ten offi- 
cers and about eighty non-commissioned officers and men. 


“‘ This measure, so distressing and ruinous te our hopes, he put in exe- 
cution the next day. Our condition may now be readily conceived: de- 
prived of the support of our colonel, destitute of resources or friends; and, 
unable to devise any means of extrication from our difficulties, we saw 
ourselves threatened with all the horrors of privation and want. Of the 
men composing our late brigade, some joined the other ships; others en- 
listed in the queen’s regiment (at this time garrisoned in Grenada); 
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whilst a few determined on endeavouring to work their passage to the 
United States.” 


Of the others we are told, 


‘‘ The various artificers were put ashore at the same period. The 
printer, having been permitted to carry with him a portion of the types, and 
printing apparatus,'fortunately procured a situation in the newspaper office. 
The armourer afterwards returned to St. Bartholomews, with the intention 
of proceeding to New Orleans. The fate of the remainder I never learned, 
but fear their distresses must have been great, as they appeared to be to- 
tally destitute of money, and were subsequently dependent for subsistence 
on the manual exercise of their respective arts. Some of the officers suc- 
ceeded in providing for themselves, either through their own resources or 
pecuniary aid from friends; the remainder, including captain and 
myself, were still permitted to continue on board the Britannia.”’—p. 50. 





To these two officers no alternative presented itself but that of 
attaching themselves to some other corps, which though impair- 
ed in strength, by diminution of numbers and contempt of discip- 


line, still retained the shadow of a name. 


‘*‘ This resolution we had scarcely formed, when the arrival of several 
officers, recently in the Patriot service, and who had just then succeeded 
in effecting their return, gave us such information of the state of affairs on 
the Spanish Main, as clearly proved the madness of our previous decision, 
and convinced us that it would be preferable to risk every vicissitude of 
fortune, rather than personally engage in a contest, not only far more 
hazardous, and accompanied by infinitely greater hardships and priva- 
tions, than an ordinary state of hostilities, but likewise conducted by both 
parties, on principles at variance with every feeling of honour and human- 
ity; whilst the extreme difficulty attendant on a departure from the Patriot 
service of those who once actually join their standard, renders every at- 
tempt at return so nearly impracticable as to place foreigners, thus cir- 
cumstanced, almost in a state of slavery. Exclusive, however, of the ob- 
structions to return, originating in the peculiar local circumstances of the 
country, and the hazard which must unavoidably be encountered in tra- 
versing the interior, the Independents, for reasons sufficiently obvious, are 
particularly cautious of permitting individuals to withdraw from their 
armies.”—p. 51—52. 

“‘Our unfortunate soldiers were further assured that in consequence 
of the extended duration of the war, and exterminating principle upon 
which it had been conducted, the country in general displayed one uni- 
form scene of devastation and wretchedness: that the Patriot forces were 
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reduced to a state of the greatest poverty, totally devoid of discipline, and 
not one-fourth provided with proper military arms, the remainder being 
compelled to resort to bludgeons, knives and such other weapons as they 
found most readily.” —52—53. 


In another essential the eommissariat of the Patriots exhibited 
a woful picture; their clothing : 


‘in most instances merely consisting of fragments of coarse cloth wrapt 
round their bodies, and pieces of the raw buffalo hide laced over their 
feet as a substitute for shoes, which when hardened by the sun’s heat, they 
again render pliant by immersion in the first stream at which they chance 
to arrive.”—p, 53. 


In the following description we are to recognise the dress of 
one of those English officers who thought it not inconsistent with 
the character of “a gentleman, a man of honour, and a British 
subject” to seek “ worldly prosperity” in the service of the 
South American Patriots: 


“ A blanket, with a hole cut in the middle, let over the head, and tight- 
ened round the middle by a buffalo thong!””"—p. 53. 

‘‘ Whilst these gentlemen,” continues the Narrative, “thus described 
the Patriot habiliments, they commented in the strongest language on the 
impolicy and imprudence of proceeding to serve in conjunction with an 
army warefooted and in rags, provided with such splendid uniforms as we 
had been obliged to procure; and ridiculed the strange contrast which our 
dresses and those of the Patriots would exhibit ia the field; observing that 
such clothes would be alone sufficient to excite the jealousy of the natives, 
to whose eagerness for their possessions, we would almost inevitably bee 
come the sacrifice.” —p. 53. 


Of the discipline and character of the Patriot forces, the fol- 
lowing account is given: 


‘“‘ The Independent armies march in hordes, without order or discipline; 
their baggage consisting of little more than the scanty covering of their 
backs. They are totally destitute of tenis, and in their encampments ob- 
serve neither regularity nor system. The commanding officers are gen- 
erally moutted, and likewise such of the others as are able to provide 
themselves with horses or mules, the latter of which are in great plenty. 
The exterminating principle upon which the war is carried on between 
the contending parties, render their campaigns bloody and destructive; 
desolation marks the progress of those hostile bands to whose inveterate 
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enmities the innocent and unoffending inhabitants are equally the victims, 
with those actually opposed to them im military strife. In action the Inde- 
pendents display much bravery and determination, and frequently prove 
successful, notwithstanding their want of discipline, deficiency of arms 
and disorderly manner of attack and defence. Unhappily the work of 
death terminates not with the battle, for on whatsoever side victory rests 
the events which immediately succeed those sanguinary struggles, are 
such as must cast an indelible stain upon the Spanish American revolu- 
tion. The engagement is scarcely ended, when an indiscriminate massa- 
cre of the prisoners take place; nor is the slaughter only confined to the 
captives, the field also undergoes an inspection, when the helpless wound- 
ed are put to the sword.” —p. 54—56. 


He relates an anecdote, in this place, which casts an indelible 
blot upon the name of one of the chieftains. 


** A young French officer, in the service of the Independents, had his 
arm severed from his shoulder by a sabre cut, and being unable to sus- 
tain himself from loss of blood he sunk to the ground. His distinguished 
bravery had, however, previously been observed by his companions, who 
succeeded in bearing him off the field, from whence they conveyed him 
into the woods, and sheltered him in a negro hut; where having applied 
such balsams as could be procured, they departed. The armies retired 
to other parts of the country, and the officer was fast recovering from the 
effects of his wound, when general Morillo, advancing upon the same 
route discovered his retreat, and had him instantly put to death!”—>p. 56. 


With provisions they were scantily supplied; and as to pay!— 


‘* the sufferings which the Independents undergo during their campaigns, 
from the difficulty of procuring food are most severe; mule’s flesh, wild 
fruit, and some dried corn, which they carry loose in their pockets, fre- 
quently constitute the whole of their subsistence; and we were confidently 
assured, that the army under general Bolivar, has even often been for days 
together dependant for support solely upon the latter description of pro- 
visions and water. Pay was now totally unknown to them, in consequence 
of the utter exhaustion of their resources; and, however successful they 
might eventually be, there existed no probability whatever that they 
would even then possess the means of affording pecuniary compensation to 
those who may have participated in the struggle.” —p. 57—58. 


If these privations, in addition to the constant danger of assas- 
sination from the brother patriots be not sufficient to cool the 
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féver for Spanish liberty which riots in the veins of our young en- 
thusiasts, the lieutenant adds one more consideration: 


‘¢ Few need be informed of the strength and peculiar character of con= 
stitution, which are requisite for enabling Europeans to resist the destruc- 
tive effects of a tropical climate, even when enjoying every advantage 
which wealth or luxury can bestow; but if those naturally injurious, un- 
der circumstances the most favourable towards correcting its malignancy, 
how infinitely must its virulency be increased, by the extreme fatigue, de- 
ficiency of nourishment, and inadequacy of clothing, suffered by the Inde- 
pendents during their predatory campaigns. Being destitute of tents, or 
change of dress, they are invariably exposed to every vicissitude of wea- 
ther, in a country where the transitions are sudden ard extreme. After 
getting drenched with heavy rains, they have no other resource, than that 
of allowing their dripping garments to dry upon their backs, under the 
influence of a scorching sun. 

‘‘ The troops, continually in the open air, and devoid of any protec- 
tion from the weather, are necessarily exposed at night to the heavy fogs 
and dews, which in the West Indies are so dreadfully destructive to hu- 
man health; and the severity and hardship of their campaigns are, in every 
respect, infinitely greater than can be conceived by those who have been 
only subjected to the privations usually encountered by a British army in 
the field. Even the natives themselves sustain serious injury and suffer- 
ings; but the uniform testimony of every individual acquainted with Vene- 
zuela, concurred in assuring us that a campaign in that country, under 
such circumstances, could not otherwise than prove more fatal to Euro- 
peans, than even the sword itself.””—p. 65—67. 


It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader that the eyes of 
the lieutenant were at length opened to the hopelessness of the 
enterprize, and he determined to avoid the ferocious banditti 
which ravage the plains of South America. He thinks that 
though the war will be protracted, it will terminate in the sepa- 
ration of the colonies; but although the royal authority will be 
trampled under foot, we believe that the native indians will gain 
nothing but a change of masters or a change of enemies. Sweet 
is the name of peace, but dearer far to these oppressed men will 
be the name of freedom, to which their ears are now familiar. 
They will never return to their former vassalage, and their white 
fellow-patriots will not admit them to terms of equality. The 
justice of the cause ‘must be admitted by every generous mird, 
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and it would be peculiarly gratifying to an American to behold 
another portion of this hemisphere escape fiom the thraldom of 
European misrule; but we cannot disguise our fears that as soon 
as the common danger by which the Patriots are now united, is 
removed, internal discord will arise. What amalgamation can be 
expected from so heterogenous a mass of natives and foreign- 
ers;—of 

Black and white spirits, 

Blue spirits and gray? 
Indians, Negroes, Spaniards, Americans and Frenchmen? The 
object of this conflict is glorious, but the details offer nothing but 


the most loathsome pictures of human deformity. 
Our unfortunate leutenant was finally taken back to St. Bar- 


tholomew’s, * utterly devoid of even the means of procuring a 
single meal; without a friend upon the island to whom we could 
make application for relief; in every respect destitute and penny- 
less, and reduced by a long train of disappointments, and the 
wretchedness to our present hopeless situation, to a state of the 


most desponding misery.” 
We cannot forbear transcribing the affecting picture which the 


author draws of his present situation: 


‘* Anxious to avoid the inquisitive observations of the inhabitants, I 
returned to the beach, and again indulged in the melancholy but pleasing 
recollection of home—the remembrance of happier days, and of those 
absent but dear friends from whose society I was now so distant. Every 
circumstance connected with former felicity recurred with double force 
to my imagination, and I was only roused from this train of cheerless con- 
templation, by the well-known cadence of the sailors weighing anchor on 
board the Britannia. I thought my heart would have burst when I saw 
the vessel (which from habit I almost considered my home) depart from 
the bay without me; despair nearly took possession of my mind, and the 
barren hills of St. Bartholemew’s at this instant appeared more desolate 
thanever. Whilst in this gloomy reverie, the approach of night and want 
of nourishment, warned me of the necessity of proceeding to the town, 
in order to procure shelter and refreshment: weak and spiritless, thither 
I accordingly pursued my course, but had only advanced a short way, 
when I met Mr. Vaucrosson, the merchant to whom the Britannia had 
been consigned, who offered me the use of a waste room in one of his out- 
houses, of which I gladly accepted. A black woman, who also occupied 
part of the place of which I had now become a temporary tenant, appear- 
ed solicitous by every means in her power te render my situation comfort- 
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able: but swarms of musquitoes which proceeded from a well of stagnant 
water under the floor, only covered by a few loose boards, prevented the 
possibility of repose by their intolerable stinging. 

‘«‘ The following day I spent in endeavouring to devise some means of 
relief from my present painful condition, but was unable to conceive any 
practicable plan. Monday was spent in a similar lonely state of fruitless 
anxiety, but my spirits were considerably cheered on the following morn- 
ing by the return of my companion, who now likewise became a sharer 
in Mr. V.’s bounty, and a fellow lodger in the same ruinous abode; for 
such it may justly be designated, being merely composed of some old 
wainscot, which had by time become so disunited as to admit free ingress, 
in every direction of the sun’s rays.”—p. 93--95. 


Day after day elapsed without producing any relief; the kind- 
ness of the inhabitants had been entirely worn out, and the feel- 
ings of the adventurers were continually harrowed by witnessing 
the embarkation of more fortunate passengers for England. 
Gaunt poverty stared them in the face; some of them “ became 
apparently regardless of their existence,” when te their “ infinite 
joy” they were taken on board a vessel on condition of working 
their passage home. “ The sails,” says the Venezuelan lieute- 
nant, when he bids farewell to all the pomp and circumstance of 
the Patriot camp, “ the sails were soon unfurled, and I, for the 
first time, found myself attached to a handspike, going my revo- 
lutions round the capstan, assisting in weighing the anchor; but 
however humble my situation, joy for my happy rescue predomi- 
nated over every other feeling, and rendered it one of the most 
cheerful and pleasant moments of my life.” 

We have given rather a rapid sketch of the commencement, 
progress and termination of this disastrous expedition; but we 
think the public is really indebted to Mr. Hackett for the details 
which he has furnished. sd 

We think no man of honourable feelings can wish to enrol his 
name in th€ undisciplined horde which is described in this Narra- 
tive, however warmly he may detest despotism; and however cor- 
dially he may wish for the melioration of South America. The 
contest can be managed by the parties themselves, and in their 
hands it should be left. ‘The emancipation of this people cannot 
be achieved but by a long train of barbarities and cold-blooded 
slaughter, at which every feeling heart must shudder. —> 
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Or “Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” Collins in his me- 
moirs of the Sidneys; Ballard in his account of learned Ladies; 
and almost every subsequent biographer, have afforded an inte 
resting account. The following specimen of the elegant and forci- 
ble style of her Ladyship’s prose, is extracted from her exordium 
to a very rare and estimable little volume which was published 
in the year 1600, under the title of a Discourse of Life and Death. 
Written in French by Phil. Mornay. Done in English by the Coun- 
tesse of Pembroke. 


‘¢ It seems to me strange. and a thing much to be marveiled, that the la- 
borer to repose himselfe hasteneth as it were in the course of the sunne; 
that the mariner rowes with all force to attaine the port, and with a joyfull 
crie salutes the descried land; that the.traveller is never quiet nor content, 
till he be at the end of his vcyage; and that we, in the meane while, tied in 
this world to a perpetuall taske, tossed with continuall tempest, tyred with 
arough and cumbersome way, cannot yet see the end of our labour but 
with griefe, nor behold our port but with teares, nor approach our home 
and quiet abode but with horrour and trembling. This lifeis but a Pene- 
Jope’s web, wherein we are always doing and undoing; a sea open to all 
winds, which, sometime within, sometime without, never cease to torment 
us; a wearie journey through extreme heats and colds, over high moun- 
taines, steepe rockes, and theevish deserts. And so we terme it, in weav- 
ing at this web, in rowing at this oare, in passing this miserable way. Yet 
loe, when Death comes to end our work; when she stretcheth out her arms 
to pull us into the port: when after so many dangerous passages and loth- 
some lodgings, she would conduct us to our true home and resting-place: in 
steade of rejoycing at the end of our labour, of taking comfort at the sight 
of our land, of singing at the approch of our happie mansion; we would 
faifie (who would beleeve it?) retake our worke in hand, we would again 
hoise saile to the wind, and willingly undertake our journey anew. No 
more then remember we our paines; our shipwrecks and dangers are for- 
gotten: we feare no more the travailes nor the theeves. Contrariwise, we 
apprehend death as an extreame paine, we doubt it as a rocke, we flie it as 
athiefe. We doas little children, who all the day complaine, and when 


the medicine is brought them, are no longer sicke; as they who all the 
weeke long runne up and downe the streetes with paine of the teeth, and 
seeing the barber comming to pull them out, feele no more paine. We 
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feare more the cure than the disease, the surgeon than the paine. We 
have more sense of the medicine’s bitternesse, soone gone, than of a bitter 
languishing, long continued; more feeling of death, the end of our miseries, 
than the endlesse miserie of our life. We fear that we ought to hope for, 
and wish for that we ought to feare.”’ 

As a specimen of the devout poetry of former times the reader 
may peruse the following extracts which are made from a book 
entitled @ misticall deuise of the sfirituall and godly love betwene 
Christ the spouse and the Church or Congregation. Firste made 
by the wise prince of Soloman, and now newly set forth in verse 
by Jud Smith. Whereunto is annexed certeine other bricfe stories. 
And also a Treatise of Prodigalitie, most fit and necessarie for to 
be read and marked of all estates, 1575. Imprinted at London 
by Henry Lirckham, and are to be solde at his shofifie, at the little 
northe doore of Paules, at the signe of the Black Boie. Small 8vo. 


CHRISTE SPEAKETH TO THE CHURCHE. 


‘‘ Come, wend unto my garden gay, 
My sister and my spouse; 


For I have gathered mirre with spice, 
And ether goodly bowes. 


I mean to eat my honnye, and 
My honny combe so sweete, 

And I will drinke my wyne and milke, 
For so it seemeth meete. 


CHRISTE TO THE APOSTLES. 


Fat now, my friends, do nothing spare, 
But be of perfect cheare; 

And drink with mirth, for you of me 
Are pure beloved deare.” 


Mr. Warton, in his enumeration of the various versions of Solo- 
mon’s Song made in the 16th century (Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 
sect. xxvii.) does not notice the present; nor is it registered by 
Ames or Herbert. An address to the Christian reader is prefixed 
by John Wharton, a writer of poetry in those days of more piety 
than taste. And thus he begins: 
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‘¢Tn perusing this little volume intitled “‘a misticall devise,”’ being re- 
quested by my frend thereunto, I did fynde such a pleasantness therein, 
that my hart rejoyced and gave du signes what pleasure and delight my 
minde of it conceived. For surely (gettle reader) if thou covit to heare 
any old bables, as I may terme them, or stale tales of Chauser, or to learne 
howe Acteon came by his horned head, if thy mynde be fixed to any such 
metamorphocall toyes, this booke is not apt nor fit forthy purpose. But if 
thou art contrarywise bent to hear, or to reade holsome documents, as it 
becometh ali christians, then take this same: for thou shalt fynde it sweeter 
(as the prophet sayeth) than the honye or the honye combe. For Solomon 
had great delite in the makinge of these, to recreat and revyve his spirits, 
and called them by this name, Canticum Canticorum, whyche is to saye— 
the song of songes.”’ 


Patrons. When Ariosto presented his Orlando Furioso to the 
Cardinal D’Este, the patron demanded “ where the dl did you 
find all this nonsense?”’ Gibbon dedicated his Decline and Fall 
to the Duke of Queensbury. When he waited upon him with 
the second volume, (in quarto) the Peer exclaimed, “« What, Mr. 
Gibbon, another big square book!” 


Mr Knight, the author of “ an Analytical Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Taste’”’ frequently indulges in humorous illustrations, 
but not altogether in such as may be thought perfectly consistent 
with the dignity of a philosophical treatise. As an example take 
the following passage; 


‘‘ Tam aware that it would be no easy task to persuade a lover that the 
forms, upon which he dotes with such rapture, are not really beautiful, in- 
dependent of the medium of affection, passion and appetite, through which 
he viewsthem. But before he pronounces either the infidel or the sceptic 
guilty of blasphemy, against nature, let him take a mould from the lovely 
features or lovely bosom of this master-piece, of creation, and cast a plum- 
pudding in it (an object by no means disgusting to most men’s appetites), 
and, I think, he will no longer be in rapture with the form, whatever he 
may be with the substance.” 


The following verses translated from Montanebbi by professor 
Carlyle, contain a point that finds its way immediately to the heart, 
and warms it with the most pleasing sensations. 
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UPON VISITING A FRIEND. 


’ Yes, I can boast a friend is mine | 
y Whom all the virtues grace; | 
e The dearest of a kindred line, 1 
: The noblest of our race. it 
h i 
f A scion from his friendship sprung. | 
t I planted in my breast— 
r How fondly to the soil it clung 
, Its blooming fruit confest. 

, Yet, by affection’s touch inclin’d 


To Selim when I'd go, 
My Selim’s house I never find, 
My friend I never know. 


For when I reach his welcome dome, 
His kind attentions share, 

I always find that I’m at home, 
Another self is there. 


A curious attempt at the sublime, with the bathos suddenly 
tacked to it, occurs in Dr. Mavor’s account of Cook’s Voyages; 


‘‘ The wild rocks raised their lofty summits, till they were lost in the 
clouds, and the vallies lay covered with everlasting snow. Nota tree was 
to be seen, or ashrub even big enough to make a tooth-pick!” 


eee 


It is finely said by a Persian writer—‘ Cultivate the man who 
sits and converses with you, and by his gentle tones cheers and 
enlivens the lustre of your countenance, for such a friend is like a 
bag of musk; he carries about him the sweet perfume of cheerful 
mtercourse.” 


Tom Paine.—Mr Yorke, who wrote Letters from Paris, in 1802 
gives us an account of an interview which he had with Paine. 

After many attempts to find this second Catiline, this man “ satis 
eloguentie sapientié farum,” and hearing him every where exe- 
crated, he at last discovered that he liyed at an American book- 
seller’s, up two pair of stairs, in the Rue du Theatre Francais. 
A woman with some hesitation at his enquiry, at length said,“ He 
is taking a nap, but I’l! go and wake him.” 


‘<In two minutes she returned, and ushered me into a little dirty room, 
containing a small wooden table and two chairs. ‘ This,” said she, “ is 
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Mr. Paine’s room.” I never sat down in such a filthy apartment in the 
whole course of my life. The chimney hearth was an heap of dirt; there 
was not a speck of cleanliness to be seen; three shelves were filled with 
pasteboard boxes, each labelled after the manner of a minister of foreign 
affairs, Correspondence Americaine, Britannique, Francaise; Notices Poli- 


tiques; Le Citoyen Francais, §&c. In one corner of the room stood several . 


huge bars of iron, curiously shaped, and two large trunks; opposite the fire- 
place a board covered with pamphlets and journals, having more the 
appearance of a dresser ina scullery than a sideboard. Such was the 
wretched habitation of Thomas Paine, one of the founders of American 
independence; whose extraordinary genius, must ever command attention; 
and whose writings have summoned to action the minds of the most enlight- 
ened politicians of Europe! 

‘“s Afierl had waited a short time, Mr. Paine came down stairs, and en- 
tered the room dressed in a long flannel gown. I was forcibly struck with 
his altered appearance. Time seemed to have made dreadful ravages over 


his whole frame, and a settled melancholy was visible in his countenance. 


He recollected Mr. Yorke with difficulty, and after some less 
interesting conversation, observed of the French: 


‘¢ They have shed blood enough for liberty, and now they have it in per- 
fection. T'hisis not acountry for an honest man to live in; they do not un- 
derstand any thing at all of the principles of free government, and the best 
way is to leave them tothemselves. Yow see they have conquered all Ewu- 
rope only to make it more miserable than it was before.” 


Upon this Mr. Y. remarked that he was surprised to hear him 
speak in such desponding language of the fortunes of mankind, 
and that he thought much might yet be done for the republic. 


‘*¢ Republic,’ he exclaimed, ‘ do you call this a republic? Why, they are 
worse off than the slaves at Constantinople; for there they expect to be ba- 
shaws in heaven, by submitting to beslaves below; but here they believe 
neither in heaven nor hell, and yet are slaves by choice. I know of no re- 
public inthe world, except America, which is the only country for such 
menasyouand I. Itis my intention to get away from this place as soon as 
possible, and I hope to be off in autumn; you are a young man, and may see 
better times; but I have done with Europe and its slavish politics.’ ”’ Vol. 2. 


Such must ever be the disappointment of him who sows tares, 
and expects to reap corn. Thus the misery and distraction which 


Paine strove to spread abroad, were justly heaped on his own sin- 
ful head. 
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ANECDOTES. 

Tue following anecdote is important as it serves to show the 
deep interest which the very lowest ranks of the British public 
take in the concerns of the state; a circumstance arising solely out 
of the freedom with which public measures are submitted to their 
discussion, and to which the wisest and best informed foreigners 
are disposed to ascribe the peculiar energy of our national cha- 
racter, When the order for embarking the guards for Flanders, 
which followed immediately upon the landing of Bonaparte | from 
Elba | was in the act of being carried into execution, a grenadier 
of the Coldstream was observed taking a friendly farewell of a 
cobler with whom he had been quartered. They had exhausted 
their parting draught, and were shaking hands cordially; “ God 
bless you, my good fellow,’”’ said the soldier; “ do you look after 
the corn-bill at home, and leave me to manage Bonaparte.”” The 
first impulse of the reader may be to laugh; but as both men 
were perfectly serious in the division of their public duty, we 


may estimate from this trifling circumstance, the quantity of 
patriotism in a state where the meanest individual considers 


het safety and fame as entrusted to his charge, and dependant 
on his efforts. [£d. Ann. Reg: for 1815. 


THE YOUNG SKAITER. . 

A youn, but experienced skaiter, with the graceful rapidity 
of the feathered Mercury, was gliding over the ice, when he saw 
at a distance some confusion, and heard an exclamation that a 
young lord would certainly be drowned. He immediately check- 
ec his course, and then moved towards the youth, whom he be- 
held holding by the edge of the ice, struggling to extricate him- 
self, and crying loudly and incessantly for assistance. As the 
skaiter approached, he begged the young lord to be silent, and 
then holding his handkerchief by one corner, he threw the other 
to him, atthe same time extending his arm to the utmost, that 
he might keep the weight of his own body as far as possible from 
the broken part of the ice, and that the sound might have the 
better chance of sustaining the youth when he should get upon 
it. At that instant, a sailor, who viewed the scene from the 
shore, run to the benevolent skaiter, calling “ avast, avast, brother, 
the sliders on which you stand have no hold; that squalling luboer 
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is more likely to draw you to the bottom, than you to heave him 
above board, or tow him ashore; catch fast hold of this here, with 
your larboard hand.” So saying, he jerked the end of a piece of 
rope to the skaiter, while he himself stood firm upon the ice, 
holding the other end. Now, boys, bear a hand,” cried he; 
“hilloa, pull away.” Thus the young lord was pulled safe to a 
part of the ice. The sailor, after contemplating him with a look 
of contempt, said, “ Zounds, what a squalling did you make, 
friend; | have seen a whole ship’s crew go to the bottom with less 
noise than came from your jaw-port.” 

Whether it was the shivering condition in which the young 
lord was that deprived him of recollection, or his being offended 
at the sailor’s speech, cannot be known, but he certainly went 
away with all the expedition he could, and without saying a word. 

The generous skaiter, then shaking the sailor by the hand, of- 
fered him a guinea for his @ssistance in saving the young lord 
from being drowned. 

“ He is not worth the money,” said the sailor.— Well, since 
you insist upon it, master, I’ll accept your guinea; but on my 


conscience, you have a hard bargain.” [ Lon, Month. Mir. 


A DROLL MISTAKE. 

LinnET, the manager, while at Hammersmith with his com- 
pany, expressed a desire to play at Chelsea, but was informed 
that it was under the control of a very inflexible magistrate, par- 
ticularly averse to giving any encouragement to plays or other 
amusements. However, notwithstanding this seeming insurmount- 
able difficulty, Linnet met with a friend, a gentleman, who wrote a 
warm recommendatory letter for him to the obdurate magistrate, 
and gave him assurance of his meeting with success; with this 
encouragement Linnet boldly pushed to the, justice’s house, di- 
recting his whole company to proceed to Chelsea, and order a 
dinner at the Swan, and regale themselves; this mandate was 
cheerfully complied with, and the eventful letter was delivered 
according to direction. But what was the purport of this letter? 
Instead of that which should secure a welcome and support, it 
was one that menaced the reader with a sudden scene of horror. 
’Tis proper to explain. : 

Then thus it was: the comedy of the Bold Stroke for a Wife 
had been played a few nights before, and old Linnet, on this occa- 
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sion, resolving to make a grand appearance, had put on the stage 
waistcoat he had worn in the colonel; in one of the pockets of 
which, a letter supposed to be sent by the colonel’s friend to 
Obadiah Prim, upon hearing that the real Simon Pure was ac- 
tually come, which if not timely prevented, must ruin the colo- 
nel’s design upon the cautious quaker. Judge of the magistrate’s 
surprise on opening the supposed letter of recommendation, when 
he found it began thus: 

‘ There is a design formed to rob the house and cut your throat.’ 
The justice rang his bell—a servant appeared—‘ Where is the 
man that brought this letter?”? ‘In the hall, sir.’ ‘ Call him up 
directly.” While the servant was employed in going to fetch up 
the unconscious culprit, old Quorum read on: 

‘ The gang, whereof I am one, though now resolved to rob no 
morey—(here old Linnet made his appearance) ‘ Well, friend,’ 
says the justice, ‘ you belong to a. gang: how many are there of 
you?” ‘We are fourteen in all, sir. ‘ Fourteen! and where are 
you all?’ * At Tool’s, sir; at the Swan.’ ‘ Indeed! oh, very well, 
you have all your tools at the Swan, have you? I'll take care of 





you, and your tools presently.’ ‘ Many thanks to you, sir; squire 
told me you would encourage us.’ ‘ Aye, was it he sent you 
to my house?’ < Yes, sir.? * Well, and when do you intend to be- 
gin this grand affair?? ‘ We always begin about seven o’clock, 
sir.’ * You do!—here Thomas, here, seize this daring, hardened 
old villain; he and his whole gang are coming to rob and murder 
my family this night, and all their horrid tools are at the Swan 
public house!’—* I did not think this of you,’ says the servant to 
Linnet. ‘ What, do you know the fellow, sirrah?’ ‘ Yes, sir, he 
is master of the play.’—-‘ A player! and are not you an open 
and avowed murderer?’ ‘Oh, Lord, sir, what do you mean?’?— 
‘ Look at this letter, you hang-dog! Did you not deliver this to 
me?’ Who can describe the innocent Linnet’s astonishment upon 
the discovery of his mistake? ‘ Oh, dear sir, I beg your pardon, 
here’s squire ’s letter, I hope this will satisfy you.’ ‘ Hold 
him, till I see what’s here.’ On the perusal of the real letter, his 
worship’s countenance was changed from a savage ferocity to a 
most placid smile. He immediately dismissed the innocent ag- 
gressor, with a full permission for his performing, with this piece 


of wholesome advice—Neyver to forget his part again.” _—{ Jdid. 
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CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Hermit in America, on a Visit to Philadelphia, containing some ac- 
count of the Beaux and Belles, Dandies and Coquettes, Cotillion Par- 
ties, Supper Parties, Tea Parties, &c. &c. &c. of that famous City. 








I put thee now tothy book oath; deny if thou canst. Shak. 
Has God, thou fool! work’d solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food? Pope. 


Quis rapiet ad se quod erit commune omnium?. 
Edited by Peter Atall. Philadelphia: Published by M. Thomas. ¢1. 


This book is a tissue of dulness and vulgarity. We shall not 
contradict the author’s representations of individual character, 
because in this city every man may find his own level, no matter 
how gross his taste may be. The Hermit’s first acquaintance 
was a fishwoman, and his subsequent associations appear to have 
been confined to persons of a similar description. 

To repeat one of the author’s quotations, 


Tis pleasant, sure, tosee one’s name in print, 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t. 
Lord Byron, 


ore 


L’ Angleterre, vue a Londres, &c. England, or a Peep at London, and the 
country around. By M. Le Mareschal-de-Camp Pillet. Chevalier de 


St. Louis. 


This is a barefaced attack upon the character of Great Britain, 
by a man who, from his residence among the English as a _pri- 
soner of war on his parole of honour, must have known that he 
was fabricating falsehoods. Its violence and extravagance, how- 
ever, destroy itself Who will believe that 150,000 Frenchmen 
perished in tortures on board of British prison ships during the 
last two wars; that 30,000 died of hunger in the course of 
five months, that hundreds were daily poisoned by the badness of 
their diet, that the occupants of a prison devoured a horse, while 
its owner was engaged in the inspection of the room; that English 
ladies of fashion are peculiarly dexterous at shop-lifting; that it 
is customary for them to retire after dinner to tipple brandy in 
their drawing-rooms; that every woman of rank or fashion gets 
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drunk every night of her life, under pretence of keeping the 
wind out of her stomach! These, and other calumnies, of a still 
blacker kind, if possible, may be circulated throughout France 
and America, and may be read and read too with avidity; but 
they will not, and cannot be credited, notwithstanding the high 
sanction and authority of this mendacious chevalier. 


om 


Poems, by Helen Currie. 


Yet all beneath th’ unrivall’d rose, 

The lovely daisy sweetly blows; 

Tho’ large the forest’s monarch throws 
His army shade, 

Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 
Adown the glade. 


Burns. 
Philadelphia: 1818. 16mo. $3. 


This is a very unobtrusive little collection of fugitive pieces, 
some of which have been published in our journal. To the good 
intentions and purity of heart which the amiable author professes, 
we can readily assent, and we hope that in pleasing her readers 
she will not find that she has been unprofitably engaged. 

From a female pen it is quite natural to hear the praise of tea; 


While man extols the flowing bowl, 
That elevates his generous soul, 

A sweeter task’s reserved for me, 
To sing the luxury of tea. 


From Indian climes in safety borne, 
How welcome with the cheerful morn; 
The fragrant tea prepared with care, 
A beverage that the gods might share. 
Presented at the close of day, 

It drives fatigue and pain away, 
Attuning all the mental powers, 

And sheds delight on evening hours. 


The apostrophes to Scotland, which so frequently occur 
throughout this volume, are honourable to the heart, and her en- 
thusiasm for Burns evinces the good taste of Miss Currie. 
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Letters frem the British Settlement in Pennsylvania. To which are add- 
ed, the Constitution of the United States, and of Pennsylvania; and ex- 
tracts from Laws respecting Aliens and Naturalized Citizens. By C. 
B. Johnson, M. D. With a Map showing the situation of the Settle- 
ment. Philadelphia. H. Hall. 1 vol. $1. 

In our journal for September 1816, the reader will find a gen- 
eral survey of the soil, climate and manners of this country. The 
article, referred to, was prepared for the information of foreign- 
ers who might be disposed to emigrate to the United States, or 
to invest money in its vacant lands. When we inserted ity we 
had not the slightest bias in favour of any section of the country, 
and we are therefore not a little pleased that our recommendation 
has since been corroborated by the respectable society of British 
emigrants, to one of whose members we are indebted for the 
yolume on our table. This society is established in Susquehan- 
na county in this commonwealth, where a conditional purchase 
has been made of about 40,000 acres of land. The county is in 
the forty-second degree of north latitude, on the line which di- 
vides this state from New York, and is said to contain more good 
land than any other section of Pennsylvania. Montrose, the capi- 
tal of the county, is situated at the intersection of the roads lead- 
ing té the cities of Philadelphia and New York, from the former 
of which places it is distant 170 and from the latter 130 miles. 
The land selected by the society is about 10 miles from this vil- 
lage. A site has been designated on it fora village to be called 
Britannia. By the rivers Susquehanna, Delaware and Hudson, 
which are within a few miles from the settlement, there are 
means of communication with the cities of Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York. 

Thus this spot enjoys the singular advantage of an easy and 
cheap intercourse with the three greatest commercial emporiums 
in the United States. On the vast importance of vicinity to mark- 
et and facility of transportation we need not enlarge. In the 
western states the expense of conveying produce to a market is 
an immense drawback on the farmer’s profits, so much so, says 
Mr. Johnson, that one bushel of wheat at the Settlement 


‘‘is worth one and an half in the western part of this state, and two, or 
more, in the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; the only important mar- 
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ket for those states is New Orleans, the distance to which is upwards of 
one thousand miles from the nearest part of Illinois, and still further from 
Indiana and Ohio. The value of the different articles in Susquehanna 
and in the Illinois, will be more easily seen by the following statement of 


the prices. Those of the Illinois I collect from Mr. Birkbeck’s ‘* Notes” 
on that country. 


SUSQUEHANNA. 


ILLINoTs. 

D. C. D. C. 
Wheat per bushel, - 1 50 | Wheat per bushel, - 0 75 
Indian Corn do. - 1 00 | IndianCorn do - 0 21 
Oats do. - 0 50 ; Oats do. - 0 31 
Hay per ton. - 7 00 | Hay per ton, - 7 80 
Butter per lb. - 0 15 | Butter per lb. : 0 11 
Cheese per |b. - 0 10 | Cheese per lb. - 0 25 
Fowls per couple, - 0 25 | Fowls per couple, . 0 20 





The expense of travelling is another consideration: 


“To him, who is obliged to take a journey of a thousand miles to procure 
the articles that are to fill his ware-house, the cost and the trouble must be 
very great; and that cost and trouble he expects to be paid for, by the con- 
sumer. The journey which he is annually compelled to take, is a very se- 
rious one, compared to that of the shop-keeper of Susquehanna county, who 
can go to New York and back again in four days. 


In consequence of these advantages the Pennsylvanian can 
trade with a smaller capital, and he can turn that capital more 
frequently, than a competitor who purchases his stock but once 
ayear. The soil of the west is more fertile, but Dr. Johnson 
contends that this very abundance is pernicious, because it de- 
stroys the stimulus to exertion. The husbandman finds 


‘‘ that the labour of three days in the week, will support his family and he 
will not work six; for the produce of the other three, will be of no service to 
him. He cannot build his house, his barn, nor his granary withit. Hence, 
he becomes idle. He finds neighbours like himself. He takes his gun, and 
goes into the woods to hunt, or to some neighbouring log house at which 
whiskey is sold, and where he is sure to find persons in his own situation, 
led there by the same feelings which govern him; with those he consumes 
his time, shooting at marks, or matching his miserable horse to run against 
some other miserable horse; and thus the day, thatin more fortunate situa- 
tions would have been spent in healthful industry, is squandered in riot and 
Mmtemperance. It is reasonable to expect such consequences to flow from 
the situations I have mentioned; and such, I have been assured by intelli- 
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gent travellers, is the case. Ido not rest on the narration of our own 
countrymen, who have returned dissatisfied with the western wilderness; 
American travellers themselves, are obliged to acknowledge the universal 
prevalence of these ruinous habits. 


In the letter of instructions with;which the Dr. was furnished 
by his friends in England, he was emphatically charged to let no 
consideration tempt him to select an unhealthy situation. We 
shall not be so uncharitable as to insinuate that this proceeded 
from any distrust in the professional skill of the agent. They did 
not wish to travel, as Mr. Birkbeck’s settlers are represented, 
with an apothecary’s shop in their baggage, but each one was 
ready to exclaim 


Throw physic to the dogs—I’ll none of it. 


The doctor was very soon convinced that the western country 
would not suit the purposes of his constituents. He quotes seve- 
ral travellers who concur in depicting those distant wilds as fer- 
tile in diseases. The proneness to quarrel, the contempt of au- 
thority, and the general laxity of morals which report attributed 
to those people, deterred him from even visiting them. None of 
the gentlemen from whose writings he collects these passages 
are recent travellers excepting Mr. Birkbeck. They visited the 
western states many years ago, before the establishment of so- 
ciety; and when these places were inhabited chiefly by rude and 
hardy adventurers, or outcasts from civilized life. Many parts of 
that country are as healthy and as pleasant as the south of France, 
and there is much good society. We must confess, however, that 
there is still great room for improvement in the manners of our 
western neighbours, ahd we fear that disease will long hover over 
their prairies and their marshes. 

Dr. Johnson advises the settler not to go into the wilderness, 
but to purchase a farm which has been cleared; i. e. prepared for 


cultivation by the removal of the trees. 


‘To a perfect wilderness there is an objection, in the difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of forming a settlement; and many would find it very unpleasant to 
endure the privations which must necessarily be experienced by a residence 
there. When nearly all the land is settled, the small remainder is held at 
a high price, but at an intermediate point of ‘time, when a considerable 
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part of the land is occupied, the quality of the soil, and the real value of 
the country ascertained, the difficulties of the first improvements overcome, 
grain raised, mills built, roads made, and the necessaries, and many of the 
comforts of life to be obtained—this is, undoubtedly, the most eligible time 
for a man to pitch his tent; for the land which has not yet been appropriated 
may generally be had at a price very low, in proportion to its real worth, 
estimated by the farmer’s profit,—which is its intrinsic value. 

I have mentioned the settlements or improvements, with which the lands 
contracted for by the society are interspersed. The greater part of these 
can be purchased, at a fair price, from the present occupants who, being 
paid for what they have done, are ready to commence anew. It may be 
better for many emigrants to purchase these improvements, than to take 
new lands. They can be had in farms of various sizes, from twenty to an 
hundred acres of cleared land, with a house and barn. These buildings 
are, in general, made of logs, and when that is the case, are of little value; 
but in some instances they are of a better kind, being made of framed tim- 
ber, and boarded. 

The sum at which improvements are estimated, depends upon the care 
with|which the lands are cleared, and the kind of house and barn of them, 


in addition to the price of the land. As a general rate, a farm of one hun- 
dred acres of land, one half of it cleared, with a common log house and barn 
on it, would be estimated at from 225/. to 270/. or from one thousand to 
twelve hundred dollars. This however, may alter very soon; and will be 
likely to increase rapidly, in consequence of our settlement, and the money ~ 
which will be brought into the country by us. Such is the price at which 
improved lots (of which I have made several purchases) are at present sold. 
By the purchase of an improvement, an emigrant will at once be able to 
keep his cattle and horses; he will have pasture, meadow, and plough land; 
and can purchase new lands adjoining, and increase his clearings to what 
size he pleases. In this manner he may commence his farming with very 
little of the inconvenience, and all the advantage of a new sett ; and the 
new lands which he can purchase on the terms of the society’s contract, 
will answer for the establishment of his family around him. 


Of the soil we have the following account: 


The soil is deep—that is, generally, from one to two feet; in some places, 
three or four feet. Beneath this, there is an inferior stratum, or sub-soil, 
composed of clay and extremely fine siliceous sand, intimately commingled. 
By us it would be called stony; but the stones lie almost entirely on the 
surface, are easily removed, and will be very useful for buildings and walls. 
I have taken particular notice where trees have been taken out by the root, 


and at the sides of the turnpike roads where the ditches are dug, that it is 
VOL. VII. $1 
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rare to find any stones beneath the surface. I am told that some of the 
settlers from the eastern states, who have been accustomed to stone walls 
round their fields, say that there are not stones enough; I should be satisfied 
with less. 


In speaking of the profits of the land, he recommends the pro- 
duce of the maple tree with great effect: 


‘ Great profit might also be made by the manufacture of sugar, from the 
sap of the sugar maple; and it is now made to an extent equal to the wants 
of the country; but it might be manufactured for exportation. There is a 
great abundance of the sugar maple in this county, and in Howell’s large 
map of Pennsylvania, this part is designated as abounding in that valuable 
tree. Itis one of the most beautiful of the forest. But notwithstanding 
its great usefulness, it is cut down indiscriminately with the others. A proof 
of the advantage that may be derived from it, was exemplified by one of 
our countrymen whom we found settled here. He purchased of Mr. Rose 
a lot of eighty-four acres, and before he began his work of clearing, he 
tapped.a number of the sugar maple trees on the let; and the price of the 
sugar which he made in three weeks, amounted to two thirds of the price 
he was to pay forthe whole lot. This you will observe was done before a 
tree had been cut down on the lot, except what was necessary to boil the su- 
gar. 


The following calculations are extracted from the Memoirs of 
the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture. They were 
communicated to the society by persons residing in Susquehanna 
county, and completely verify the favourable views which our 


. author entertains respecting these lands: 


‘The calculation is made on the principle, that every part of the clear- 
ing, harvesting, &c. is paid for, and not done by the farmer. 





Dolls. C. 

‘It is calculated with us that clearing and fencing cost peracre, 12 00 
One bushel of wheat sowed on do. 1 50 
Harrowing (we don’t plough) do. 3 00 
Harvesting do. 2 00 
Threshing do. 3°75 
22 25 


The crop may be estimated at 20 bushels of wheat, per acre, which 
at $1 50, the price it commonly sells for between spring and har- 
vest, is 30 00 
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Which leaves @ profit (besides paying the above expenses) of per 
acre $7 75 





I. Swan, I. Hiscock, and A. Pearce had the present season 25 bushels 
of wheat, per acre. W. Ladd had 33 bushels of rye, L. Moore had 33 
bushels of wheat. 


Swan, Hiscock, and Pearce’s crops 25 bushels at $1 50, would be 37 50 

















Deduct for clearing do. 22 25 
And they had a profit per acre of 15 25 
W. Ladd’s crop of rye, 33 bushels at ¢1 33 00 
Deduct as aforesaid, 22 25 
And his profit per acre, was © 10 75 
L. Moore’s crop of wheat, 33 bushels at $1 50 49 50 
Deduct for clearing, &c. 22 25 
And his profit per acre, was $27 25 





It will be seen from these, that the profits on clearing land are very great; 
for, according to the least of those mentioned, the profits on clearing an 
hundred acres, would be $1075, independent of the additional value given 
to the land, by the clearing of it, which would be $1200 more, making to- 
gether the sum of $2275, on an investment of $2225, which sum was re- 
turned in the crop. So that this would give, were it continued with equal 
success, an annual income of an hundred per cent. on the capital employ- 
ed. This is a fact with which every settler here appears to be acquainted, 
and it is the source of their prosperity; and of the great increase in the 
value of the land in new countries, where the soil is of a good quality, and 
the situation favourable for the sale of the articles raised. 


The next calculation which we shall exhibit to the reader will 
demonstrate the difference between renting a farm in England, 
and furchasing one in Pennsylvania. . 


‘] believe the rent, taxes, tythes, manure and stock of a farm of one 
hundred acres, in our part of England, will purchase double the quantity of 
band in this country, with one hundred acres of it cleared, and put the same 
stock upon it. I have made the estimate very carefully, so far as itrespects 
the American side of the water: you must be a judge, whether it is so on 
the English side. Isubmit both to your deliberate reflection. 


Rent, Taxes, Stock, &¢. for 100 acres in England. 
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il. s. d. Dols: 
Rent, 200 00 or 889 
Taxes and poor rates, 50 00 222 
Tythes, 20 00 88 
Manure, 20 00 88 
12 Cows, 156 00 693 
60 Sheep, 67 10 0 300 
4 Horses, . 100 00 444 
6 young Cattle, 40 00 176 
Wagon and Cart, 50 00 222 
Ploughs and Harrows, 10 00 44 
Geering, &c. 18 00 80 


4 Hogs, 9 00 40 
: 740 100 3286 





Two hundred acres of land, one half cleared, with a farm house and build- 


ing on it, would in Susquehanna county 
Dols. & « dé. 


Cost 2000 or 450 00 
12 Cows, 240 54 00 
60 Sheep, 120 27 00 
4 Horses, 280 63 00 
6 young Cattle, 80 18 00 
Wagon and Cart, 222 50 00 
Ploughs and Harrows, 44 10 00 
Geering, Xc. 80 18 00 
4 Hogs, 40 9 00 





3106 699 00 
Surplus 180 41 100 


3286 740100 





‘Leaving a difference in favour of the Susquehanna farm of forty one 
pounds ten shillings, or one hundred and eighty dollars. I have omitted 
the fractions of the dollar in this estimate. I have consulted three English 
farmers who are here, and who have had opportunities of examining the 
cattle, and various kinds of stock; and drawing a compartson of the prices 
of those of the same quality in England. The poor rates and tythes will 
differ in different parishes. But the best way for you is to draw up for your- 
self, a statement of the expenses of the English farm: I will be answerable 
for the American estimate. 


Dr. Johnson makes no pretension to the character of an author, 
his object being to execute the commission which his English 
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triends have committed to his charge. Every page bears testimo- 
ny to his intelligence and his industry; and our own personal ob- 
servation enables us tu vouch for those of his statements which 
relate to the general appearance of the country. Robberies are 
seldom heard of, taxes in the country are very light; mendicity is 
rare; no slavery is permitted in this state; and every man of sound 


constitution and tolerable industry may earn a livelihood with little 
labour. 


The author has given the best proof of the truth of his state- 
ments by pitching his own tents in this Settlement, and we know 
that great numbers are daily joining him. 

We shali conclude our account of this useful book by a few 
quotations, taken at random. 


‘Tsay no poor, for Mr. R. who is the largest proprietor in the county, and 
whose lands extend into eight different townships, informs me, that all the 
poor tax assessed on him during the nine years which he has resided here, 
amounts to but six dollars and ninety-eight cents, and this was for the pur- 
pose of conveying a person, not an inhabitant of this county, home. When 
you look over your list of taxes, how many will you find omitted here? What 
a glorious country this would be for some of your financiers to commence 
their operations in! What acrop they might reap, if the American citizer 
would suffer them to put their sickles into the harvest! 

‘ A labourer in this country can always have six day’s work in the week, 
for which he will receive six dollars: in England probably he cannot obtain 
more than two or three day’s work in the week, and he receives perhaps 
1s. 6d. perday. How great the contrast! Would an industrious English la- 
bourer complain of poverty, if he could earn twenty-seven shillings per 
week; and buy his provisions at the above prices? and that in a country 
where he could buy good land at or under a pound per acre! would he com- 
plain? No. The question is, how long he would continue a labourer. He 
would soon become a proprietor; he and his family would be rendered com- 
fortable in his old age, without the unpleasant reflection of becoming a bur- 
then to the parish. 

‘In Mr. Cobbett’s publication, which I send, you will see his diary of the 
weather during the last year. The weather you will find mentioned there, 
is, I have reason to think, very much like what is experienced here. You 
will remark, that he prefers the weather of this country to that of Great 
Britain. It has been observed in all countries that the winter becomes 
milder as the forests are.cleared away. Virgil, Horace, Pliny, and Juve- 
nal, all speak of the ice in Italy in their day; and the rivers of ancient Gaul 
were as much frozen in the time of Julius Cesar, as the American rivers 
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are now.—F'rom the inquiries which I have made, I believe the length of 
time the farmers fodder their cattle here, to be much about the usual time 
we have for the same business in England. The spring commences soon- 
er in England than it does here; but the grass grows with more rapidity in 
this country than in that, when the winter is gone. 

From an examination of meteorological tables, long kept, it appears 
that more rain falls in the United States, in a year, than in Europe, during 
the same time; but there are not so many rainy days here: in other words, 
less of mist and vapour. Thespring much resembles our English spfing, 
where in spite of ail that is said or sung by our Poets, it very frequently 


happens that 
‘“ Winter lingering chills the lap of May.” 


‘When the spring commences here, the influence of the sun, in conse- 
quence of the more southern situation, is more decisive than in England. 
The American autumn is much finer than ia our island; and there is none 


of that misty, foggy, raining, soul-subduing weather, over which all the 
bJue demons hover, like an assemblage of Fuseli’s night-mares; and to 


which some Frenchman alludes, when he begins his romance with, “ It 
was in the gloomy month of November, when Englishmen hang them- 
selves.”” Here the sun is bright and beaming, and the November which I 
have passed here, was as fine as an English September. 

‘ It will be useful here to mention the roads by which settlers had better 
geome to this county from Philadelphia or New York, which are the usual 
landing places for emigrants, one of which you will endeavour to arrive at. 
F'rom Philadelphia the road is by Bethlehem and Wilkesbarre, unless you 
take the stage, in which case you go by Easton. From New York, the best 
way is to go by steam-boat or other vessel, to Newburg, from thence by a 
turnpike which is finished, you come to within ten miles of Montrose. 

‘In the winter, if the steam-boats are prevented from passing by the ice, 
the best way is to come from New York by Easton, and Wilkesbarre, to 
Montrose. The stages now come to within ten miles on the north, and twen- 
ty miles on the south, and I expect by next season, they will pass by Mont- 
rose in all directions. ; 

‘The Society have desired me to answer all letters that shall be written 
to me on the subject of the settlement, which I will do very cheerfully, as 
well as give every aid in my power to all our deserving countrymen, who 
wish to join us. Letters should be directed to me at Silver Lake, Susque- 


hanna county, Pennsylvania. 
‘ The cost of a voyage from New-Orleans up the Mississippi and Ohio, to 


Illinois, is three times that of a voyage from England to the United States. 
The following are the rates charged from New-Orleans: for a grown person 
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twenty-eight pounds, two shillings and sixpence; children from two to ten 
years old, half price; those under two, one fourth; servants half price; way 
passengers, sixpence a mile. 

‘In travelling by land to Pittsburg, and then descending the Ohio, to 
reach the Western Country, the emigrant must make his calculations for 
the expenses of a delay which may take place at Pittsburg, by want of wa- 
ter in the river. The family of a Mr. G , who lately removed thither 
from Philadelphia, was detained one month at Pittsburg; and another month 
was spent on the water before they arrived at Shawanoe town. 





These extracts will be sufficient to show that Dr. Johnson has 
given us a very business-like sort of book. We sincerely hope 
that it may induce many of his countrymen to seek the healthful 
breezes of Susquehanna county, and prosper under the equable 
Sway of a republican government. But we cannot dismiss, these 
entertaining letters without entering our protest against the ex- 
clusive character of this Settlement. Instead of preserving their 
former feelings and habits by such associations, foreigners should 
endeavour to acquire those which prevail in their present resi- 


dence. If they can add to the stores of useful information they 
are bound to contribute to the common stock; and if they be ig- 
norant, it is no less incumbent upon them to mingle with the fa- 
mily which has adopted them, and learn to cooperate in those 
measures which are calculated to promote the welfare of the 
whole community. 





FRUGALITY. 


Frugality may be termed the daughter of prudence, the sister of tem- 
perance, and the parent of liberty. He that is extravagant will quickly 
become poor, and poverty will enforce dependence, and invite corruption. 
it will almost always produce a passive compliance with the wickedness of 
others, and there are few who do not learn by degrees to practise those 
crimes which they cease to censure. 

Without frugality none can be rich, and with it, very few would be 
poor. 

Though in every age there are some who, by bold adventures, or by 
favourable accidents, rise suddenly into riches; the bulk of mankind must 
owe their affluence to small and gradual profits, below which their,expense 


must be resolutely reduced. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE BANKS; OR:WESTERN MELODIES.—No. 1 
Air—Oh! blame not the bard. » 


Oh! blame not the banks if they fly to suspension, 
Where Av’ rice lies carelessly smiling at Shame; 
They would have done better, and ’twas their intention 
T’ have paid the last dollar, and died in a flame. 
That box which now languishes Jone in the corner, 
Might have yielded delight to the countryman’s heart. 
And the teller, alive to the impulse of honour, 
Would have paid it with gladness, and seen it depart. 


But alas! for the banks; their fame is gone by, 
And that credit is broken which used but to bend, 
O’er their fall, each director in secret must sigh, 


For ’tis interest to love them, but shame to defend. 
Unpriz’d are their notes, or at ten per cent selling, 
Unhonour’d at home, unredeem’d on demand: 
But still they’ve a merit—I joy in the telling, 
They’re taken for pork, though rejected for land. 


Then blame not the banks, though they cease to redeem, 
(We should try to forget what we never can heal) 
Oh! furnish the dust; let the dollars but gleam 
Through the gloom of their vaults, and mark how they’d feel! 
That instant they’d pay! on demand they’d throw down 
The branch paper so lov’d, or the gold so ador’d, 
While the eagle, the doliar, and old Spanish crown 


Would jingle in concert, and shine on the board. N 
But their glory is gone! ev’ry dog has his day, ly 

Yet their fame (such as ’tis) shall abide in my songs, pe 
Not e’en in the hour when my heart is most gay, - 

Will I cease to remember their nofes or their wrongs. tl 
The stranger in passing each village shall say, 4 


(As he eyes the sad spot with his hand on his breast) 
THERE ONCE STOOD A BANK! but unable to pay, 
It suspended itself, and has now gone to rest!! 
“OHIO BARD. ey 


th 
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THE BANKS; OR WESTERN MELODIES.—wNo. 2. 


Air—Oh think not my spirits are always so light. 


Oh! think not the banks will be always so poor, 
And as hard run for cash, as they seem to you now: 

Nor expect that each future demand at their door, 
Will be met with so empty or churlish a brow. 

No! the wars with the patriots* must sooner or later 
Be brought to a close, and then the bright ore 

The banks with both hands in profusion will scatter, 
And current, uncurrent, be heard of no more. 

So send round the bowl, let us drink and still hope, 
(May we never do worse, in our pilgrimage here) 

Let us never despair till they quite shut up shop, 
Nor then, even then, ever dream of a tear. 


The thread of our faith would be weak heaven knows, 
If no end to the banks, and their due-bills appear’d, 
And I care not how soon they may sink to repose, 
When the sound of the dollar shall cease to be heard 
Even they who have lov’d them the fondest, the purest, 
Now stare at the bubbles they’ve rais’d and believ’d 
O! the short road to wealth is not always the surest, 
As all of us find when we’re dish’t and deceiv’d. 
But send round the bowl—while a relic of hope 
Is in banks or in bankers, this toast shall be mine, 


May they cease to suspend, and escape from the rope, | 


Or, suspending, be stretcli’d at the end of the line. 


LAUREATE TO THE BANKS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

To the following lines I am certain your readers will be eager- 
ly attracted when it is stated that they proceed from the same 
pen which traced the “ Letters from the Mountains.” They were 
written by the excellent author after her return from a tour in 
the Highlands of Scotland, which she performed in the autumn 
of 1817. 
the scene of those afflictions which she has depicted with so 


cinnati banks. 
VOL. V1. 32 
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In the course of this tour, Mrs. Grant visited Laggan, 


* Vide the report of a learned committee on the cause of suspension, by the Cin. 
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much feeling and elegance. “I ought to tell you,’’ says the amiable 
author in her letter to me inclosing these lines, “ that I left my 
friends at D , and rode down on horseback, the first time I 
had mounted a horse for twenty years, to the parish of Laggan. 
I will not attempt to describe my feelings on visiting that spot for 
the first time. Such of them as can be described you will find 
portrayed in a few verses which I have transcribed for you, and 
which you must consider as a swan’s song, for it is the last and 
will have no successor.” 

I will only add, Mr. Editor, that the allusion in the close of 
these stanzas refer to the untimely death of Miss Frazer, late the 
heiress and representative of the ancient family of Foyers -— 
in the North Highlands. Miss F. had been an inmate of Mrs. 
Grant’s family in Edinburgh, and fell a victim to a pulmonary 
complaint in the summer of 1817, under circumstances peculiarly 
affecting. 





Iam, sir, 
Your well wisher, A. B. 
Washington Hall, 20 Feb. 1819. 


ON RETURNING FROM THE NORTH HIGHLANDS. 


Once more my northern way I trace, 
Ouce more review each well-known place; 
Reverting pensive as I go, 

To scenes of former joy and wo. 

To sanguine hopes too dearly priz’d, 

To fears too surely realized; 

To fancy’s dreams and passion’s strife, 
And all that clouds 6r brightens life; 

Yet while I feel the inspiring gale, 

Well pleased I bid these mountains hail. 


Eternal barriers of the land, 

In sullen majesty you stand, 

As when the Roman eagles cowered, 
When o’er the invading ranks you lowered; 
As when the Saxon foe gave way 

Before the native’s fierce array; 

When all your echoes join’d to hail 

The triumph of the free-born Gael 
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Advancing through the rugged strait 
Where many a warrior met his fate, 

At the dim visionary bour, 

W hen long remembered tales have power, 
To people air with dusky hosts 

The fleeting forms of warrior ghosts. 

As on their misty wreaths they sail, 

I bid the kindred phantoms hail! 


While wandering o’er the moonlight heath, 
Once more I taste its freshening breath; 

Or see through clouds the brightening gleams 
Or hear the rush of mountain streams; 

Whose wat’ry music as they fall 

Does youth with all its joys recal; 

Its vanished dreams I cease to wail, 

While thus my wonted haunts I hail. 


But why this pause ’twixt wo and fear, 
And why the involuntary tear, 

The frequent throb, the unconscious start 
The load that presses down the heart; 
While memory too much wak’d, explores 
With backward view her hoarded stores; 
The downward path once more | hail, 


That leads me to the accustomed vale. 
* * ok ok oa 


* + o* 7 *k 


The heart’s sad pilgrimage is o’er, 

That long lov’d vale I see no more; 

The clustered cottages around, 

Where minds by ties of kindness bound, 
Were wont with sympathetic glow, 

To share the mutual weal or wo; 

Those low abodes so dear to me, 

In distance lost no more I see; 

Ye faithful courteous race to you 

My heart unwilling bids adieu. 


Your meads so rich in summer flowers, 

Your fragrant shrubs, your birchen bowers; 
Your skies with glaring meteors streaming, 
Your lakes in placid beauty gleaming; 
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of argument, and which may be in a great measure, justified by 
the love of truth, they certainly appear with particular advanta- 
tages; and it is impossible not to envy those who possess the 
friendship of him whom it is even some degree of good fortune to 
have known as an enemy. 
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Canpour and tenderness are in any relation, and on all occa- 
sions, eminently amiable, but when they are found in an adversary, 
and found so prevalent as to overpower that zeal which his cause 
excites, and that heat which naturally increases in the prosecution 
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Your aerial mists that meet the morning, 

With brightening wreathes the rocks adorning: 
To all that wont to cheer my view, 

And soothe my heart, a long adieu. 


Yes humble friends, your cordial greeting, 
Your looks of joy that hailed our meeting; 
Your generous minds, your untaught sense, 
Your native glowing eloquence; 

The graces of your Celtic tongue, 

In which the loftiest lays were sung, 

in which the strains that softer flow, 
Breathe all the soul of tender wo, 

My earliest feelings all renew, 

While thus I bid your cots adieu. 


Where wild woods sigh and torrents rave. 
And Ness with pure transparent wave, 
Soft murmurs near a lonely grave; 
There beauty, youth and talent sleeps, 
Her watch there faithful sorrow keeps, 
There every gentler virtue weeps; 

That hallowed tomb a wreath shall bind, 
Of sweetest flowers of rarest kind, 

As fair and spotless as her mind. 

Thick gathering mists obscure my view, 
Once more dear sainted friend, adieu! 





ADVERSARY. 








Observations on the method of 
printing upon stone, and on the 
composition of the ink. 

Any calcareous stone, which is 
compact, with a fine and equal grain 
susceptible of being polished with 
pumice, and capable of absorbing a 
little moisture may be employed for 
lithography.* I[t was supposed, for 
some time, that the stouwes used at 
Munich alone possessed the neces- 
sary properties; but suitable materi- 
als have now been found in many of 
the departments of France. Among 
others, there are strata of calcare- 
ous stone in the mountains which 
separate Ruflec from Agouleme, 
which are well adapted for this kind 
of work. 

In order to compose the ink a ves- 
sel varnished and luted on the out- 
side is warmed; when it is warm we 
introduce one part by weight of 
white Marseilles soap, and the same 
quantity of pure mastic. These sub- 
stances are melted and carefully 
mixed together; five parts by weight 

f shell lac is then incorporated with 

them, by stirring them together un- 
til the whole is completely united, 
and there is then gradually added a 
solution of one part of caustic soda, 
in 5 er 6 parts its bulk of cold wa- 
ter’ This addition must be made 
cautiously; for if the alkaline ley be 
poured in all at once, the liquor 
would froth up, and rise above the 
sides of the vessel. 

When these substances are com- 
pletely mixed together, by employ- 
ing a moderate heat and the agita- 
tion ofa spatula, the necessary quan- 
tity of lamp black is added, and im- 
mediately after as much water as is 
sufficient to render the ink fluid and 
in a proper state for writing. The 
ink is applied to the stone as it would 


* A stone, adapted to the purpos- 
es of Lithography, has been disco- 
yered in east Lothian, Scotland; it 
is very abundant in Kentucky. It has 
also been found in Argenteuil, in 
France, and Burgundy has furnished 
some specimens. Eb. P. F. 
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be to paper. either by a pen or a 
pencil. When the design or writing 
is dry, and we wish to print from it, 
water acidulated with nitric acid, is 
employed, in the proportion of fifty 
parts of water to one of acid; by 
means of a sponge the surface of the 
stone is soaked with this water tak- 
ing care not to rub the ink lines, 
this process is repeated as soon as 
the stone appears to be dry. An ef- 
fervescence is produced, and when 
it ceases the stone is gently washed 
with pure water. 

While the stone is in this state, 
and still moist printers, ink isapplied 
to it, with the common apparatus, 
which only adheres to the parts that 
are dry. A sheet of paper, properly 
prepared to receive the impression, 
is then laid upon the stone, and the 
whole is subjected to the action of 
the press, or the cylinder. To re- 
tain the design upon the stone and 
to preserve it from dust when it is 
not used immediately after being 
prepared, it is covered with a stra- 
tum of solution of gum arabic, and 
this varnish is removed by water 
when we wish to print from the 
stone. 

Instead of ink a peculiar kind of 
pencil is sometimes employed todraw 
upon the stone or upon paper, from 
which a counter impression is taken 
on thestone. The pencils are com- 
posed of the following ingredients 
melted together: three parts of soap, 
two parts of tallow, and one of wax: 
when the whole is melted, and well 
mixed, we add lamp-black, until the 
colour be sufficiently mtense, the 
fluid is then run into moulds, where 
it becomes solid as it cools, and ac- 
quires the consistence necessary for 
the formation of pencils. 

Additional observations on lithogra- 
hy.—The following particulars are 
for the most part extracted from a 
report on this interesting art made 
to the royal Institute of France, 
Journal de Physique for Feb. 1317. 

Aloys Sennefelder, a chorus singer 
at the theatre of Munich, was the 
first who observed that certain ca!- 
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careous stones have the property of 
contracting an intimate adhesion to 
characters traced on their surface 
with thick oily ink, and that if the 
stone was afterwards moistened, and 
then dabbed with printers ink, an 
‘impression of the characters might 
be transferred to paper. In 1800 he 
obtained from the king of Bavaria a 
patent for his process, and first ap- 
plied it to printing music. The his- 
tory of the further progress of this 
art is foreign to the object of the 
present notice. 

The only stone hitherto discovered 
which completely answers the pur- 
pose is acompact, nearly pure car- 
bonate of lime of a greyish white co- 
jour. At Solenhoffen, near Pappen- 
heim, in Bavaria, are extensive quar- 
ries of it; also at Kehiheim, near Ra- 
tisbon, at both which places it has 
for many years been raised, and 
made into clay-stones for floors and 
hearths, &c. an application to which 
it is well titted by its easily splitting 
into lamina of the required thickness 
and area, and by the facility with 
which it is brought to a smooth sur- 
face. It is supposed to be the same 
rock, geologicaily speaking, as the 
white lias, a calcareous flag-stone 
which is feund in England covering 
the blue or common lias limestone. 

But I believe that specimens of 
the requisite hardness and fineness 
of grain has not hitherto been disco- 
vered in this country. The stones 
are first brought to an even surface 
by rubbing them against one another, 
and are then finished with fine sand 
and pumice stone.* 

The ink if composed of soap, and 
resin, and gum lac, dissolved in a so- 
lution of caustic soda; to which is.to 
be added a proper quantity of lamp 
black: the above ingredients after 


* Thisstone is found ingreatabun- 
dance in Kentucky, of which speci- 
mens have been brought to thiétcity 
by Mr. Clifford, of Lexington, and 
compared with the stone from Mu- 
nich, to which it is found to be simi- 
lar. Dem. Press. 
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being intimately mixed by tritura- 
tion, are to be diluted with warm 
distilled water to the consistence of 
a thick ink, which is then ready for 
use. The same ingredients being ex- 
posed toa gentle warmth, at length 
dry intoa mass, which being put in- 
to a wooden case may be used as 
chalk or crayon. It is difficult to 
find a pen which, when charged 
with this ink, will draw lines suffi- 
ciently fine for delicate work, and 
therefore the brushes, &c. of the mi- 
niature painter should be had recourse 
to. 

They who are accustomed to the 
fine handling required in pen and 
ink-drawing will, with due care, pro- 
duce the best specimens of lithogra- 
phy. The design being drawn on 
the stone, either with the fluid ink 
or with the crayon, the whole 
surface is to be floated with water 
acdulated by nitrous acid, in order 
to remove any greasiness, and is then 
ready for use. 

Another variety io the practice of 
this art is to bring the surface of the 
stone to a fine polish, and then to co- 
verit with a varnish of gum and lamp 
black. The design is etched in by 
cutting through the varnish by means 
of a needle and other proper instru- 
meats, after which the prepared ink 
is applied with a brush, and insinu- 
ates itself into the places where the 
varnish has been cut through. The 
stone is then placed on its edge in 
warm water, the varnish loosens 
and falls off, and the traces filled 
with the prepared ink alone remain. 
The process has been found useful 
for maps, and other works, in which 
very fine lines are required; the var- 
nish however, is so much harder 
than that in common use among en- 
gravers, that some practice is ne- 
cessary before the artist can employ 
the requisite degree of force. It ap- 
pears probable that by mixing trea- 
cle with the gum, the consistence of 
the varnish might be materially mm- 
proved. 

The effect of wood engraving is 
given very perfectly by covering the 
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entire surface of the stone with the 
prepared ink, and then scratching 
it off in the parts intended to be 
white. 

The method practised by M. En- 
gleman, of taking off the impression 
is as follows: — 

The press consists of a hollow ta- 
ble terminated at one end by an up- 
right frame supporting a roller, 
which, by means ofa winch, may be 
made traverse along the table from 
one extremity to the other. The 
stone is laid perfectly horizontally in 
the hollow of the table, and is secur- 
ed in its place by means of wedges. 
It isthen moistened with a sponge 
dipped in pure water till it refuses 
to absorb any more. A wooden rol- 
ler covered with leather and charged 
with very fine engravers ink, is then 
passed two or three times over the 
surface of the stone, and adheres 
to ali the lines made with the prepar- 
ed ink, and to those only. A sheet of 
paper, not so damp as is required in 
* copper-plate printing, is next laid 
carefully on, a board is placed about 
it, and then, by turning the winch, 
the roller exerting a pressure of more 
than 1000 Ibs. passes slowly over the 
surface of the board, and the process 
is finished by removing the board 
and taking out the print thus produ- 
ced. Itis necessary to take about a 
dozen proofs before the work com- 
eth to its full perfection. After a 
number of impressions have been 
taken, the more delicate parts will 
begin to be a little blurred. As 
soon as this is perceived, remove the 
stone from the press, and first pass 
over ita sponge filled with rectified 
oil of turpentine, and then wash it 
well with pure water. By this treat- 
ment the whole design will be appa- 
rently discharged; this however is 
not the case; for on passing the rol- 
ler charged with ink, over the sur- 
faceof the stone, every line, even the 
most delicate, which was in the ori- 
ginal drawing, will again become 
visible, and the printing may be pro- 
ceeded with as at first. 
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Plain Preaching.—A century 
sermon delivered in Hopkinton, on 
the Lord’s day, December 24, 1815, 
by the Rev. Nathaniel Howe, A. M. 
pastor of the church. 

The sermon ina singular and even 
grotesque style gives a history of the 
town of Hopkinton, since its first 
incorpartion in 1715. ‘* There was 
formerly a man living in the king- 
dom of Great Britain,” says our au- 
thor, ‘‘ whose surname was Hopkins; 
he lived in England, but he thought 
of the difficulties which must be ex- 
perienced in educating youth in 
America.” After mentioning the 
establishing of Harvard college in 
1636, Mr. Howe goes on to obsefve: 
‘¢ In the year 1642 the general court 
established a board of overseers. In 
1659 the charter of the corporation 
was granted. And in the year 1657, 

Xdward Hopkins, Esq. made his 
will.” 

‘‘ Squire Hopkins was a man of 
great wealth; his estate was estimat- 
ed at 20,0002. sterling. —Eight hun- 
dred pounds of this property was 
given to be laid out in lands, three 
fourths for the benefit of the college, 
and one fourth tothe German School 
in Cambridge.”’ ‘* This donation of 
Squire Hopkins to Harvard College, 
was the money which first purchased 
Hopkinton.” As the town was pur- 
chased by the donation of Squire 
Hopkins to Harvard College, the 
lands were to be leased out to ten- 


‘ants at one penny sterling per acre, 


to be annually paid to the college 
to the year 1823, and three pence 
like money afterwards. 

Our author then gives the details 
of the history of the town as to its 
parochial and secular concerns, 
from 1723, to the present time. The 
most amusing part of the sermon 
relates to the reverend author’s own 
connexion with the parish since 
1791. He complains that he could 


not get his first year’s salary paid 
him, until long after the year had 
expired, and proceeds: ‘* Another 
difficulty vour minister has had to 
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encounter, was the want of support. 
A vast change has taken place in 
the expense of dressing and living 
since my ordination, and yet no ad - 
dition has been made to my salary. 
When acandidate, I determined I 
never would settle till I saw a rea- 
sonable prospect of a comfortable 
support, and when [I settled I never 
would complain of my salary. I re- 
mained of this mind till I had been 
your minister for 15 years. 

‘¢ Born down with the fatigues of 
manual ljabour, pressed into the 
woods in the winter, to the plough 
in the spring, and to the meadow in 
the summer, to support my family, 
I felt the business of the ministry 
was greatly neglected; that it was 
impossible for me to do what ought 
to be done in my profession, unless 
the people did so towards my sup- 
port.” 

He then applied to the town, who 
finally refused to do any thing to as- 
sisthim. He attacks those persons 
who voted against the increase of 
his salary, by name. He then con- 
tinues— 

«< My brethren, may ask a plain, 
simple question? How shall I ob- 
tain your consent? Your counte- 
nances discover a willingness. Shall 
1 take your silence for consent. 

‘¢ The question is this!—Do you 
know by what means I have become 
so rich, as to have a great house, 
finished and furnished; a farm, a 
herd of cattle, a flock of sheep, 
horses, and money at interest; J say 
nothing about my debts to day. 

‘¢ Shall lanswer this question; the 
principal reason is this: because [ 
have been doing your business and 
neglecting my own. Your business 
is to support your minister, and that 
ig what I have been doing for more 
than twenty years. And my busi- 
ness is to study and preach: and in 
this I have never abounded. Ihave 
sometimes administered reproof, 


both to the Church and to the So- 
ciety, in a manner that has been 
thought to discover some degree of 
severity—but in those cases you 
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have already had good sense enougin 
to know you richly deserved it.” 

He concludes his discourse by 
some admonition respecting their 
choice and treatment of another 
minister after his death or dismis- 
sion, which are equally remarkable 
for quaintness and originality. 

The Winchester Gazette men- 
tions the extraordinary case of a 
Negro Woman born in Virginia, 
about fifty years of age, originally 
very black, who has undergone a 
change of colour. Four parts in 
five of her skin are as white, smooth 
and transparent, as ina fair Euro- 
pean. Her face and neck discover 
the veins under the skin; and the 
blush of the rose plays beautifully 
over the lilly white skin when ex- 
cited by the passions of shame or 
anger. 

American Genius.—On Tuesday 
last, was exhibited before the So- 
ciety of Arts in this city a specimen 
of the genius of a self-taught as- 
tronomer. Itis a machine’ whose 
power of revolution is a time-keep- 
er. It consists of a 13 inch terres- 
trial globe, moon, sun, &c. The 
time-keeper puts in motion an ap- 
pendage of fifteen wheels, twelve 
of which revolve round a stationary 
wheel denominated the arctick pole 
which describes the unequal orbit 
of the globe in its semi-annual re- 
volution, viz. from the vernal to the 
autumnal equinox. 

These revolving auxiliary wheels 
belonging to the appendage, are at- 
tached to a revolutionary plate; 
which revolves round an emblema- 
tick pole called the artick, in one 
year, which mechanically depicts a 
solar and sideral year at one.view, 
with by transposing the eye from 
the solar to the sideral index. The 
machine is so constructed on an in- 
contestable systematic principle of 
revolution, as to coincide withastro- 
nomical calculations made and fitted 
to any designated meridian. [t will 
coincide with the heavenly bodies 
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with as great precision and accuracy 
as can be supplied by mechanical 
powers. For instance, the machine 
may be set to the meridian of Green- 
wich, of the representative com- 
mencing revolution in the first de- 
gree or point of Aries, one year af- 
ter bisse ‘xtile, the Armillary, Elipti- 
cal axis, Declination 0; days and 
nights uniform—viz. meridian of 
Greenwich, Aries, Armillary, Elip- 
tical pole, and the rational horizon 
coincide on the 21st June; the arctic 
pole of the globe elevated to 23 deg. 
28 min.—vice versa in the winter 
solstice; declination north 23 deg. 
28 min. sun in cancer. 23d Sept. sun 
in libra; on the 21st Dec. sun in ca- 
pricoro; on the 20th March, sun in 
14-70 hundredths of a deg. in Aries; 
therefore the vernal equinox will 
commence about 6 o’clock P. M.— * 
The moon’s mean diurnal motion 
13 d 10 m—her inclination on the 
axis tothe plane of her ecliptic 5 
deg. 25 min.—her period 27 ds. 7 
hs. 43 min.—synodical revolution 
29 days, 12 hours, 44 min.—the ex- 
treme points of her northing and 
southing 28 deg. 42 min.—her diur- 
nal northing and southing 3 deg. 14 
min.—her periodical northing and 
southing about 9 deg. 43 minutes. 
She commences receding from the 
arctick pole, and approximates to- 
wards the antarctick on the 21st 
Dec. on an alternate declining 
wheel, and in a period of about 18 4 
days, she will return to her inclined 
axis above specified, and regularly 
fall back into her nodes every period. 
She will likewise establish her con- 
tinuanee or duration in the anato- 
mick signs. 

The inventor intends by inverting 
the position of this revolutionary 
machine, to determine the latitude, 
and at the same time to determine 
the eastings and westings from a 
known departure by throwing a 
consecrated shade on a coinciding 
meridian. 

It is further contemplated to at- 
tach the antarctick. polar arbor, or 
southern extremity of the axis toa 

VOL. VII. 


revolutionary annual wheel, so that 
the axis remains parallel as it moves 
round a stationary wheel called the 
arctick pole in a solar year.—W hen 
compared with the index attached to 
the armillary, it will actually denate 
a sidereal year,and move through 
the 12 signs of the zodiack, at the 
same time, point out the month the 
day, the sun fast and slow o’clock. 

The inventot of this machine is 
Mr. Theodore an Ss an aged and 
decripit citizen, whose indigent 
circumstances render it impossible 
for him to pay a mechanic to finish 
his machine with the contemplated 
improvement. If the opportunity 
is offered to the public for contribut- 
ing means, to enable him to progress 
in his improvement, there is no 
doubt but he will meet with the li- 
berality his genius and industry de- 
serve. "Albany Gaz. 

The Harmonites.—The Dutchse- 
ciety,.formed by Frederick Rap, a 
minister of the Gospel, settled some 
years ago, in the western part of 
Pennsylvania, made extensive im- 
provements on lands they purchased 
at areduced price, built a town with 
a number of good brick houses, 
which they called Harmony. They 
also planted a vineyard, made wines, 
&c. established almost all kinds of 
mechanism, and cultivated the land 
very extensively as their society 
increased. Many of their Dutch 
friends joined them in a few years. 
and placed all their property into 
the hands of Frederick Rap, their 
spiritual teacher, leader and protec- 
tor. ‘They willingly submitted to 
his government and laws, which they 
delighted in. All their property, 
like that of the shakers was one 
common stock, to feed the hungry 
and to clothe the naked of such as 
joined them in a destitute situation. 
Their discipline was strict, prohibit- 
ing them from keeping bad com- 
pany; drinking ardent spirits; of 
marrying; all which they considered 
sinful. 

Their society becoming large and 
33 
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the climate not suiting for their vine- 
yards, they made extensive purcha- 
ses of land on the Wabash, in the 
state of Indiana, where they are 
making rapid improvements. They 
have lately sold property to the 
amount of one hundred thousand 
dollars, exclusive of which it is said 
they have upwards of two millions 
in gold and silver. They have pur- 
chased upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand acres of Jand on the Wabash, 
at two dollars per acre, which from 
their industry and neatness of im- 
provements. will nodoubt in a few 
years be worth from twenty to fifty 
dollars per acre. Their town is cal- 
ted New Harmony. The climate is 
well suited to vineyards, and they 
will doubtless soon be able to sup- 
ply that country with the best of 
wines, malt liquor, Xc. All kinds of 
mechanical business will be carried 
on as before. This will greatly im- 
prove that part of the State, and of 
course render the adjoming lands 
more vaiuable. Persons therefore 
who wishtoremove to thatstate, will 
dowell tomake their purchases soon, 
as the numerous emigrants to that 
country will soon take up all the 
unoccupied land, or at least greatly 
raise its value. From exploring 
the western country, and hearing 
the different opinions of the people, 
{ am induced to believe that Indiana 
is the most desirable state west of 
the Alleghany. Its climate is heal- 
thy, its soil productive, and its laws 
salutary. 

Yellow Stone river will hereafter 
be familiar tothe American ear. That 
a stream of its magnitude should 
heretofore have beenso little known, 
is a proof of the immensity of our 
country. How little has it been 
thought that 1800 miles up the Mis- 
souri, a river was to be found equal 
in length and breadth to the Ohio? 
Yet such is the -character of the 
Yellow Stone, or Roche Jaune, as 
it is called by the French. One of 


its branches, the Big Hoen issues 
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from a lakenearthe peaks of the Rio 
del Nord on the confines of New- 
Mexico, and is navigable for many 
miles. The Yellow Stone itself is- 
sues from a lake in the Rocky 
Mountains. It was descended by 
captain Clark on his return from the 
Pacific Ocean. He found it deep, 
rapid, and navigable from the place 
where he struck to its mouth, a dis- 
tance of 850 miles. Below the junc- 
tion of the Big Horn the width was 
usually from 500 hundred to 800 
yards, and sometimes a mile. [nnu- 
merable were the herds of Buffalo, 
and other game that ranged upon it. 
This abundance of game is a proof 
of the richness of the country. In 
fact the traders speak of the face of 
the country upon the Yellow Stone, 


, the serenity of the climate, the rapi- 


dity and clearness of the waters, in 
terms of admiration. 

New States.—The Ulinois state is 
going into operation under the con- 
stitution which it has just formed. 
The Election is beld this week for 
the members of the first legislature 
under the state government. A re- 
presentative to congress will be 
elected at the same time. The le- 
gislature will meet in October, in 
time. to appoint two senators to sif 
in the next congress. 

The Illinois will be the twenty 
first in the numerical order of the 
states; the second in territorial ex- 
tent; and the first in richness of soil 
and capacity for supporting a dense 
population. 

The Missouri territory will be 
formed into a state this winter. She 
will be number 22 in the union, and 
will be a star of the first magnitude, 
if justice is done her in the next con- 
gress. 

The Alabama territory will pro- 
bably become a state also this win- 
ter. Her inhabitants are getting up 
petitions to that effect; and taking 
her population to be upwards of 
60,000, the success of the applica- 
tion will be a matter of course. The 














thirteen United States of America 
will then be twenty three in num- 
ber. 

The following winter will like- 
wise probably see the erection of 
three new territorial governments. 

1. The Red river, and the coun- 
try which lies south of it towards 
the gulf of Mexico. The proximity 
of this district to New Mexico, the 
settlements forming on the Trinity 
and Galvezton, andthetide of emigra-~ 
tion which isnow flowing up the Red 
river, may require the presence of 
a vigorous loca! government to pre- 
vent the irregularities which might 
otherwise happen on a territory so 
exposed and so remote from the seat 
of the national power. 

2. The Nortn West territory.— 
This name was formerly given to 
all that country which lies in the 
forks of the Mississipi and Ohio; but 
since the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois have been carved out of 
it, the name is confined to that dis- 
trict which lies towards the head of 
the Mississipi, and is bounded by 
jake Superior to the north, and by 
lake Michigan to the east. It is still 
a great territory though reduced by 
the formation of such considerable 
states. It is still more than twice as 
large as the state of Virginia, and 
comprizes the ancient French set- 
tlements of Prairie du Chien and 
Green Bay. It also comprizes the 
rich copper mines on Copper Mine 
river, which have been so long and 
so unaccountably neglected by the 
American government. Another in- 
teresting feature in this territory is 
the near approach to each other of 
the Ouisconsin and the Fox rivers, 
which form the channel of commu- 
nication between the Mississippiand 
lake Michigan, and was the route 
followed by the French when they 
discovered the Mississippi in the 
year 1673. 

Prairie du Chien at the mouth of 
the Guisconsin, is a thoroughfare of 
Indians and of Indian traders, and 
would be a suitable place for the re- 
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sidence of a governor and superin- 
tendant of Indian affairs. 
St. Leuis Eng. 

The current of population flows 
towards the west as rapidly as ever. 
We are informed by Mr. Harner, 
who resides at gate No. 2, on the 
Berks and Dauphin turnpike road, 
that from the 17 of March 1817, to 
the last of December in the same 
year, two thousand and one families 
passed through that gate, all for the 
land of promise! 

Allowing eight persons to each 
family, which considering the fecun- 
dity of New England, is rather be- 
low than above the truth, we shall 
find that in the space of about nine 
monthseighteen thousand emigrants 
passed through this place. Besides, 
Reading is not the only thorough- 
fare from the east tothe west. It 
is probable that many prefer the 
route through Buffaloe and Erie; so 
that we need not be surprised at the 
rapid increase of population in the 
western states. 

How many of those emigants set- 
tle in Pennsylvania? Not one, if he 
can possibly get through it—and yet 
the northwestern parts of this state, 
present as fine a country as any in 
the union. The fertility of its soil, 
the rivers and numerous creeks 
which intersect itin every direction; 
its riches In iron, coal, &c. throw 
out every inducement to arrest the 
progress of our industrious eastern 
brethren—besides, the day cannot 
be far distant when an internal navi- 
gation, passing through this coun- 
try, will connect the Delaware with 
Lake Erie. Why, then, are the 
northwestern parts of the state still 
so thinly settled? It is, because land 
titles are insecure, as the squatter 
or actual settler (as he calis himse!f 
is still permitted to swindle the bona 
fide owner out of his property. 


Cortes.—Diego Velazquez took 


Cortes with him to Cuba as one of 


his secretaries, a situation for which 
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he was not at that time well quali- 
fied, being too apt to jest, and too 
fond of cohversation. Whatever the 
cause may have been, they soon dis- 
agreed. Judges of Appeal arrived 
at Hispaniola, and the -malcontents 
in Cubathrew outsecretly theircom- 
plaints against the govenor. There 
was no other means of crossing over 
to present them than in an open ca- 
noe, and Cortes undertook this des- 
perate service. Just as he was about 
to embark he was seized and the pa- 
pers found upon him. Velazquez at 
first was about to hang him; but up- 
on intercession, contented himself 
with putting him in irons, and em- 
barking him on board ship to send 
him to Hispaniola. He contrived to 
rid himself of his fetters, and while 
the crew were asleep, got overboard, 
and trusted himself upon a log of 
wood, for he could not swim; it was 
ebb tide,and he was carried a league 
out from the ship; the flow drove hin 
upon shore, buat he was so exhausted 
that he was on the point of letting 
loose his hold and resigning himself 
to his fate. It was not yet day; he 
hid himself, knowing search would 
be made for him as soon as he 
was missed on board; and when the 
church doors were opened he took 
sanctuary. 

Near this church there dwelt one 
Juan Xuares, who had a handsome 
sister of excellent character. Cor- 
tes liked her, and found means fo let 
her know it. Whoever has seen 
Vertne’s print of Cortes, from Ti- 
tian’s picture, will know that ofall 
men he must have been one of the 
most beautiful. One day he was 
slipping out of the church to visit 
her, an Alguazil watched him, slipt 
in at another door, came out behind, 
and carried him to prison. 

Velasquez was about to proceed 
against him with extreme rigour, 
but this governor was of a generous 
nature, and was persuaded to forgive 
him; Cortes married the girl, and 
said ne was as well contented with 
her as if she had been the daughter 


of adutchess. The Alguazil, Juan 
Escudero, who had etitrapped him, 
was one of the conspirators whom he 
afterwards hung in New-Spain,— 
Herrera. 

Of these singular facts in the his- 
tory of so extraordinary 3 man, no 
mention is made by Robertson. 
What that author has said of Anto- 
nia de Solis may be applied to him- 
self: “* I know no autbor in any lan- 
guage whose literary fame has risen 
so far beyond his real merit” 

Polar Expedition.—On Thurs- 
day se’nnight, Mr. Fisher, an officer 
belonging to the Dorothea,capt. Bu- 
chan, arrived at the admiralty with 
despatches, announcing the return 
of that ship and her consort, the 
Trent sloop, from the Arctic seas. 
It appears that the highest latitude 
the ships ever attained was about 80. 
30 longitude 12 east:—They at- 
tempted proceeding to the west- 
ward, but as, in the case of captain 
Phipps, in the Race-horse, in 1773, 
they found an impenetrable barrier 
ofice. The ships proceeded nearly 
over the same space as captain 
Phipps did and met with similar im- 
pediments as experienced by that 
officer. The Dorothea and the Trent 
are on their way to Deptford. They 
arrived on Thursday se’nnight in 
Scarborough roads. We are sorry 
to learn that one of the ships has 
sustained considerable damage, 
having been caught between two 
floating ice-bergs, the collision of 
which was so great, that she was 
lifted completely out of the water. 
Her irons were all forced, and her 
ribs broken, and we understand it 
has been with great difficulty she 
has been able to make port. 

These are the ships which were 
equipped with a view to their reach- 
ing the Pole, and entering the Pa- 
cific Ocean by Behring’s Straits. 
This is, we believe, the 17th or 18th 
failure to accomplish the daring 
project of crossing the Polar re- 
riOns. 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


On the death of an interesting and intelligent 
young lady, who fell a victim to the fatigues 
of a journey to the western country. 


Tis done! the dreadful hour 1s past, 
And Iing’ring hope at length has fled; 

That bursting sigh was nature’s last, 
And she, who hiv’d to charm is dead! 


Where glowing Health’s fond roses bloom’d, 
And Youth prevail’d with raptur’d mien, 
Where Genius breath’d, and Love perfum’d, 

Death’s cold impressive seal is seen. 


Far from thy weeping friends, sweet maid, 
Resistless fate thy footsteps led,— 

Wide round thee clos’d the forest shade. 
And health and hope thy bosom fled. 


Yes, distant far from thy lov’d home, 
Beneath « dark and cheeriess sky, 
*T was thine, alas! sweet maid to roam, 

And mid a lonely wild to die. 


There, ’mid a trackless forest drear, 
The last sad rites were briefly paid; 

A grassy mound, and simple bier, 
Alcne proclaim where thou art laid. 


But, though amid the woodland’s gloom 
Thy relies all unhonour’d lie, 

Though all unknown the rising tomh, 
Thy name, sweet maid, shall never die. 


For memory shall thy image trace, 
And friendship ali thy worth recal, 
And love shall shield each early grace, 
And kindred genius weep thy fall. 


Nor shall thy rural tomb remain 
Unrev’rene’d in the desert wild,— 

Nor rude, nor wand’ring foot profane 
The sod that wraps Affection’s child. 


But there some kindred heart shall raise 
A guard around thy narrow bed; 

And there the Muse shall breathe her lays, 
And tears of love and pity shed. 


And, journeying through the desart wild, 
The stranger oft shall pause to ‘see 
Thy tomb amid its terrors pil’d, 
And, sorrowing, drop the tear to thee. 


And oft, as chance his footsteps lead, 
Or as the chase directs him near, 

The huntsman there thy woes shall read, 
And, pensive, own thy fate severe. 


Thus o’er thy grave each feeling breast 
Shall nature’s soothing tribute pay— 
Shall bid thy gentle spirit rest,— 
Then, musing, take their lonely way. 


And, could Compassion’s gentle sway 
The spirits of the desert quell, 
Each moaning blast should seem to say, 
** Farewell,dear girl—sweet maid, farewell!’ 
WwW. 


SONG. 


Laura, thy sighs must now no more 
My faltering step detain, 

Nor dare I hang thy sorrows o’er, 
Nor clasp thee thus in vain. 
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Yet while thy bosom heaves that sigh, 
While tears thy cheek bedew, 

Ah! think—though doomed from thee to fly 
My heart speaks no adieu- 


Thee would I bid to check those sighs, 
If thine were heard alone— 

Thee would I bid to dry those eyes, 
But tears are in my own— 

One last long kiss—and then we part— 
Another—and adieu— 

I cannot aid thy breaking heart, 
For mine is breaking too. 


REFLECTION. 


The ball of last night, say, my Emily, say, 

Did it please us, my love, though so brilliant 
and gay?— 

*T was not the bright region, which once it 
had been, 

When we fiutter’d around it, to see and be 
seen. 

In thy looks (I could read them) were painful- 
ly shown, 

The thoughts of thy bosom—the thoughts of 
my own. 


And still on those looks, though the morning 
is here, 

Soft tinges of lingering sadness appear; 

For the tale of thy heart is too heavy with 
truth, 

—Gone, gone, are the hours of enchantment 
and youth; 

= smil’d as they passed—but so gayly they 
flew; 

That we heard them not bid us for ever adieu. 


Yet say do not others advancing appear! 

Oh! turn and behold them, more kind, more 
sincere, 

More gentle are these, and though modest 
their mien, 

Though near them no frolics, no raptures are 
seen, 

Content, the calm pleasures, the virtues am® 
nigh, 

And a form that instructs them and points to 
the sky. 


A world have I known thy attractions admire 

And thy spirits no toil, and no gayety tire; 

Thy triumphs I shared—yet must youth pass 
away, 

And life as it blossom’d—mature and decay, 

Regret for the past may the present destroy, 

But no art can their pleasures united enjoy. 


When the fruits of the autumn thy senses in- 
vite, . s 

No longer can spring with her promise delight; 

When the hearth brightly blazes, the winter 
to cheer, ’ 

When the song, andthe dance, and the viol 


we hear, 

Ask not for the beams which the summer 
adorn, 

The soft sighs of eve, or the smiles of the 
morn. 


Look, Emily, look, through creation’s wide 
range, 

All is life and extinction, succession and 
change; 

Advancing—retiring—our pleasures we see, 

They are fleeting, my love, and as fleeting are 
we; 

The reasoner may sigh, andthe beauty repine. 

— Tis the law efour being, enjoy and resign 
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262 POETRY. 


Yet come, ye cold glooms, and ye clouds gath- 
er round, 

My bosom a refuge, a shelter has found, 

Thee Emily, thee; swiftly rolls on the year, 

But it finds thee more honoured, and leaves 
thee more dear: 

To thee my heart turns in all changes unmoy- 


And when dying shall bless thee—as living it 


loved! 
eee 


TO CORDELIA. 


‘The theme though humble, yet august, and 


proud 
* The occasion—for the fair cemmands the 


song.” 
COWPER. 


LADY, when last in circle gay, 
We met to speed the wing of time; 
You bade me raise the simple lay, 
And tune my voice to dulcet rhyme. 


And could I then refuse to sing, 
When you with sense and taste refin’d, 
Requir d from Music’s trembling string, 
The rapture of the minstrel’s mind? 


Ah! yes, for tho’ my hands have stray’d 
O’er magic chords that thrill’d the soul; 
And tho’ my voice its feeble aid, 
Essay’d the passions to control, 


Yet then no chords my hands could move— 
My voice no soothing strain prolong, 

Lecould not breathe those notes of love, 
That melt in Pity’s flowing song, 


For, Lady, I have bade farewell, 
To airs of social mirth and glee; 

And taught my lips in sacred cell 

» ‘To frame the praise of Deity. 


I love to chaunt in salemn hour, 
‘The hallow’d strains that: Israel sung; 

And feel the sweet harmonic power, ‘ 
That trembl!’d from the Psalmist’s tongue. 


And if with his celestial fire, 
I could Jehovah’s praise rehearse; 
I'd strike the harp of golden wire 
And tune it to seraphic verse. 


Then Lady, when in circle gay, 
We meet to speed the wing of time, 

1 will thy mandate then obey, 
And sing for thee in sacred rhyme. 
Charieston, S. C. WILFRED, 


THE VINDICATION. 


Oh! no, my love; thy vindication 
My willing thoughts already find; 
The kindest heart may feel vexation, 
And wisdom leave the wisest mind; 
What tongue can tell each strange emotion, 
That rules the soul with wayward power; 
Countless as are the waves of ocean, 
And transient, as the sunny bower. 


Some friend, perhaps, with harsh intrusion, 
Had whisper’d censures too severe; 
Dispell'd, perhaps, some dear illusion 
Some hope to dreammig fancy dear; 


The balls, to which, so gay we hasted, 
The circling scenes of fashions glare, 
Leave thee. perhaps, with spirits wasted, 
The restless child of spleen and care. 


Some pleasure fails thee for to morrow; 
Or pleasure’s self no more can please; 
A mind like thine, untouched by sorrow, 

A whim may fret, a trifle tease; 
Dear to my life, my bosom’s treasure, 
Loving and loved, I ask no more, 

No critic scales have I to measure 
The faults of her that I adore. 


—’Midst rival winds, ’ mid struggling trial 
Of chance and change, defeat and pain; 
? Tis thus that man can self-denial, 
And patience, temper, wisdom gain; 
But, heavenly woman, softness, beauty, 
Tears, sighs, and smiles! must woman learn, 
Mid sufferings learn, man’s fitter duty, 
His coldcr heart, and virtues stern. 


Oh! no, from me no haughty railings, 
No words of sway shall love dethrone; 
Unschool'd by me thy faults and failings, 
I turn to quarrel with my own: 
The poets to describe his blindness, 
Round Cupid’s eyes a fillet drew, 
Come drop with me a veil of kindness, 


And shroud the eyes of Hymen too. 
*** 


The Banks; or Wester Melodies. No. 3. 
* Oh! think not my spirits are always as light.” 


Oh think not that cash will be always as searce. 
And as hard to be got as itseems to be now; 
Nor expect that this laughable locking up 
farce, 
Will continue much longer to sadden your 
brow. 


No! specie is always a moveable treasure, 
‘That seldom the vaults of a bank can retain; 
And the teller who fingers the silver with plea- 
sure, 
Is always the first to return it again! 


But send round the bowl, and be happy the 
while, 
May we never mect worse in our pilgrimage 
rere 
Than the frown that bank paper can gild with 
a smile, 
Orthe uncharter’d note that can banish a tear! 


The gloom of our woods would be dark, heav’n 
knows, 
{f there was not ajbank here and there to be 
spied, 


And I care not how soon I may sink to repose , 


When I find one erected on every hill side, 


But they who have lov’d them the fondest, the 
purest, 
Too often, alas! are a littie derang’d 
And the man who bas fancied their paper secu- 
rest, 
Is happy indeed when he gets it exchang’d; 


But send round the bowl while a Canton re 
mains, 
Or a Union-town bank bill, this prayer shall 
be mine; 
That the sun-shine of gold they may see once 
again 
And the moon-light of silver console their 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A manuscript of about fifty pages, in the hand writing of Tasso, was late- 
iy purchased in Paris for the grand duke of Tuscany, for 4000 frances. <It is 
remarked, that from the number of erasures, it is clear that this great Epic 
Poet was very familiar with the art of blotting. 

Anacreon Moore.—<A late London paper says, a seventh volume of Irish 
Melodies has just come forth. The airs are all genuine Irish, and possess 
the sweetness and originality which distinguish the former volumes, and 
they have received from sir John Stevenson the addition of beautiful ac- 
companiments. Of the verses it is enough to say that they come from the 
pen of ‘Thomas Moore,Esq. 





OBITU ARY—GENERAL PRESLEY NEVILLE. 

Diep, at his residence, near the town of Neville, in the state of Ohio, 
General PRESLEY NEVILLE, in the 63d year of his age. 

Death has laid his icy hand on one more veteran of the revolution, but 
although among his victims there have been some whose names were more 
familiar to the voice of fame, a better or a braver man has not yet fallen, 
than the object of this notice. General Neville was a native of Virginia. 
After graduating at the University of Pennsylvania, with distinguished re- 
putation for classical attainments, he entered the army in the year 1775, 
at the age of nineteen, as an ensign in a company commanded by his fa- 
ther, the late general John Neville. He quickly rose to the rank of cap- 
tain, and, as such, became aid-de-camp to the marquis de la Fayette, in 
which capacity he served several campaigns. Similarity of feeling and of 
manners, created an ardent friendship between these accomplished, and, 
at that time, young officers, which has continued uninterrupted ever since, 
and which retained major Neville in the family of the marquis for three 
years. At the expiratiun of that period he volunteered, with his father, to 
join the southern army, and received the brevet of lieutenant colonel. He 
was made prisoner at the surrender of Charleston, returned thence to Vir- 
ginia on parole, and was not exchanged until the end of the war. 

General Neyille was in the battles of Princeton, Trenton, Germantown, 
Brandywine, and Monmouth; at the last of which he bad a horse killed un- 
der him. At the close of the revolution he married the eldest daughter of 
general Daniel Morgan, and emigrated to a property which he held near 
Pittsburg, at that time in Virginia. In 1792 he removed to Pittsburg, where 
he continued until the year 1816. He then changed his residence to Ohio. 
He was always honoured with the friendship of general Washington, and 
until within afew years, he held many of the most confidential offiges, un- 
der the general and stategovernments. Governor Snyder was the first to 
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264 OBITUARY. 


inflict.a wound on the peace and the pride of this distinguished citizen anu 
meritorious soldier in the evening of his days, by removing him from the 
lucrative office of prothonotary of Allegany county;—we impeach not his 
motive, but we hope that it was such as to justify him at a future day. 

It falls to the lot of but few men, to enjoy so great a degree of personat 
popularity, as has attended the subject of this netice, through a life of ma- 
ny years and much vicissitude. Until he had passed the meridian of life, he 
was favoured by Providence wit’ the possession of an ample fortune, which 
enabled him to indulge to excess a benevolence as warm and as expansive 
as ever glowed in a mortal breast. If it had a fault, it was that it was too 
lavish for prudence, and too indiscriminate for justice; but it was the off- 
spring of a heart too truly kind to allow prudential maxims to mingle in its 
counsels, and too honourable to doubt the rectitude of its ardent impulses. 
Like most generous men he suffered dearly for his liberality, but he re- 
pined not at the dispensations of Providence, nor repented of those acts 
which he performed with pleasure and reflected on with pride. He was 
admired by his equals, respected by his inferiors, and loved by all who 
knew him; the oppressed clung to him for support, and the prayers of the 
needy ascended to heaven in his favour. In general Neville, we had a bril- 
hiant example of the character which we may emphatically term that of a 
well bred gentleman. The distinguishing features of his character were a 
courteous hospitality, and a polished urbanity of manners. He carried 
into private life that nice sense of honour which so peculiarly belongs to 
the soldier, and which, though the native growth of his own bosom, was po- 
tished and refined in the camp. His affections were warm, and his philan- 
thropy pervaded the whole tenor of his thoughts and actions. Asa husband 
he was delicate and affectionate, as a father warm and indulgent, and as a 
man mild but firm. The rule of his conduct towards society was to do no- 
thing which a gentleman should be ashamed of, and he cared but little 
what name the world might put upon his actions, if he gained the approba- 
tion of his own heart, without trespassing upon the feelings of others. Yet 
so nice was his sense of the delicacy which ought to be observed towards 
the opinion of the world, as well as the feelings of individuals, that it would 
have given him serious pain to reflect for a moment that he had offended 
against the one or the other in the most minute particular. He breathed 
his last on the banks of Ohio, not surrounded by all the comforts of life, for 
this would have been too great a happiness for an old soldier; but he drew 
his last sigh surrounded by his children, on the soil that was granted to him 
for his revolutionary services. At the present day the remembrance of 
those services are but of little value, except asa theme of pride to his nu- 


merous descendants, but the future historian will rank him among those 
heroes to whom his country owes her independence. O. 





